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This book was originally written for 
eaders in the German Democratic 
Republic and is now appearing for the 
irst time in India. It is an attempt 
o evaluate the historic role and the 
significance of Mahatma Gandhi from 
he point of view of scientific socialism 
on the basis of direct quotations from 
Gandhi, of personal experiences, and 
of evaluations by other writers. 


By explaining the interconnection 
between personality and historic cir- 
cumstances the author describes the role 
of Gandhi in his time and also deals 
with the question of his relevance in 
our time. He does not compare him 
with other personalities and ascribes 
no theories and no “‘Gandhism’’ to 
him, but shows his life and work as 
part of world events. 


In short it isa new approach, which 
may also arouse contradiction, 
however, the author feels that this is 
but natural when describing such a 
many-sided person as Gandhi was, 
who always admitted different points 
of view, while insisting on an honest, 
clear and straightforward standpoint. 
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FOREWORD TO INDIAN EDITION 


« 


The introduction to this book begins with the words “it 
seems daring to add another one to the almost uncountable 
books and articles written on Mahatma Gandhi”. All the 
more daring appears the publication in India. The book was 
originally written for readers in the GDR. With the rapid 
development in this first socialist state on German soil the 
interest in historic personalities, who have contributed to the 
great social and political changes of our times, has been grow- 
ing steadily. People want to know, who these persons were, 
what they did, which role they played, what classes the repre- 
sented, which views they held, and what relevance they 
have for the present and the future. Everyone in the GDR has 
heard of Mahatma Gandhi, but many wanted to know more 
about him, wanted to know whether his great achievments are 
of significance even today. 

To satisfy this desire this book was written. As a compa- 
ratively short account it may not satisfy scholars who know 
the vast literature on Gandhiji. Many details and even certain 
aspects may be missing. The main purpose of the book is 
evaluate the historic role and the significance of this great 
personality. The first chapter provides the necessary back- 
ground for the conclusions drawn in the latter chapters. 

Readers who have themselves participated in the struggle for 
independence or have concerned themselves with that period of 
Indian history may consider the first chapter either unneces- 
sary or incomplete. My excuse is that readers in the GDR 
appreciate such a short review. ButIalso found that many 
of the younger generation in India knew rather little about 
the father of their nation. 

‘Ifin spite of all possible shortcomings I nave the courage 
to venture a translation for readers in India and elsewhere, I 


do so in remembrance of a meeting with Indian students in 


the GDR, whocnce asked me to tell them something about 
Mahatma Gandhi, because---as they said—“you have known 
him, and we have not even seen him.” 


a part from minor changes, to 
t chapter in the German edi- 


ned in the book have been 
omitted, as they are well-known in India, 

in spite of all shortcomings 
ful purpose and serves in a 
Gandhiji lived and died. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It seems daring to add another one to the almost uncoun- 
table books and evaluations written on Gandhiji. The justi- 
fication for this book is that it endeavours to close a gap. 
It goes beyond pure description but tries to give an assessment 
of Gandhi’s role in history from the point of view of scientific 
socialism on the basis of direct quotations from Gandhi, of 
personal experiences and of evaluations by other persons. 

Regarding the approach, Lenin’s articles on L.N. Tolstoy 
provided a useful example. Apart from various publications on 
Gandhi the following books were extensively used: Gandhi’s 
autobiography, The Story of My Experiments with Truth, the 
work of his private secretary Pyarelal Nayar, The Early Phase, 
D. G. Tendulkar’s biography, Mahatma, Life of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, and the Selected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi edited by Shriman Narain. 

By attempting to show the real motives, I am trying to 
separate essential traits from those of less importance for the 
assessment of the personality. While doing so, the outstanding 
importance of the personality is highly valued in spite ofa 
critical approach. More than 40 years ago I lived as an 
inexperienced young man for one year in Gandhi’s surroundings 
and worked under his guidance in one of his organisations, the 
“All-India Village Industries Association” (AIVIA). During 
this time I had the opportunity—especially on Sundays—to talk 
with him and to listen to his talks with others. Whatever I 
could get of his writings—and also many books about him—I 
very carefully read. In subsequent years I continued to ponder 
over so impressive and yet so contradictory personality. Later 
on also my wife had the opportunity to meet and talk several 
times with Gandhiji. Shortly before we left India in 1946 he 
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had asked the Gove 
visit him. We were a 


environment, 


My views therefore Naturally have a subjective tinge. To 


give a completely objective Picture of a person I consider 

extremely difficult. A personality like Gandhiji reflects itself 

differently in the describing persons. But this I feel is good 

because it shows the effect of the person: 

As one who has 

Often been asked in 
- that the audience es 

ing from a historic 
` his great merits wit 


ment proceed- 
which stressed 
ain contradiction, and that 
xperience proved them- 


ality and his- 
te to a better 


and thereby to 
Serve our time, This publication is not Supposed to be a 
biography of Gandhi nor a history of the Indian independence 
Movement. Neither isit a specific analysis of the so-called 


Phy; it rather deals with the tole of Gandhi’s 
Personality in his time. 


With my Personal experienc 
Gandhi has m 


Personality, 
The first chapter descri 
of the Nation”, 


; the struge] for 
independence, muggle 


attitude of the 
he independence 


ie 
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movement and how they used him in their interest. The next 
one deals with some of his excentricities and the fifth with the 
deep humanism in his thoughts and actions. The sixth chapter 
draws some conclusions and underlines his significance for the 
present and the last is a theoretical summary with the develop- 
ments in India in relation to the worldwide changes connected 
with the transition from capitalism to socialism. 

The book is therefore not a purely critical analysis, but 
leads to a synthesis. While assessing the personality not only 
the historical situation of his days is taken into consideration, 
but connections to the past, the present and the future are 
established. I am not writing as a historian, although the 
contents are of a historical nature as I am trying to show 
Gandhi’s life and activity as part of world events. I realise that 
my views may also arouse contradiction. This is but natural 
when describing such a manysided person, who always admitted 
different points of view, but insisted on an honest, clear and 
straightforward standpoint. 


CHAPTER 1 
GANDHI—FATHER OF THE NATION 


“Gandhi came on the public scene in India like a thunder- 
bolt shaking us all, and like a flash of lightning which 
illumined our minds and warmed our hearts, .,’"2 


Personality gave an entirely new orientation to the Situation in 
India. 

He Continued to Say that “at the crucial moment Mahatma 
Gandhi came 


country, but her rich natural 
abitants haye again and again 


She transmitted 


ultitude of such 
but thousends of 
any of these temples and 

G A Centenary Volume : Rabindı 'h 
Akademi, N. e abin ranath 


1 : Tagore 1861 -1961, 
ew Delhi 1961, Introduction, Ja 


Waharla] Nehru, P. 13, 
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cultural monuments, which testified also to a brisk trade, were 
in subsequent years forgotten and decayed. 

India retained, however, the fame of fabulous riches, after 
all, Columbus too only wanted to find a shorter way to India 
when he discovered America. 

But then a period of stagnation began. For centuries India 
remained predominantly an agricultural country with a rigid 
social order. The peasants never were really well off. Dry periods 
with famines, epidemics and dynastic wars of various Indian 
and foreign rulers again and again hit above all the peasants 
and also prevented a quicker growth of the population. In the 
course of history a very refined religious system evolved based 
on the law of cause and effect (Karma) and the belief in rein- 
carnation. Accordingly bad conditions in this life were always 
supposed to be the consequence of sins in a previous birth, and 
patient bearing of all hardships, of the unavoidable fate, were 
taught to be the only way to a better life in the next birth. In 
spite of that the suffering masses were not content with their 
fate and were longing for a better life. 

And then the British conquered the country, destroyed many 
old customs, introduced their system and exploited the popu- 
lation. In spite of being used to age-long suffering, the situation 
now became almost unbearable. Although feudal relations 
continued in the countryside, capitalism extended its tentacles 
deeper and wider, and the standard of living of the peasant 
masses worsened. They patiently suffered but the longing for 
relief grew. There were occasional revolts, but a general uprising 
against the oppressors was not yet possible. Nobody was 
able to imagine that the ruling forces could be abolished and 
a better future achieved. Only vague ideas of the past remained, 
of a past that seemed golden in comparison to the present. 
Apart from everything else the peasants were powerless. For 
centuries oppressed by their own exploiters, without, any 
weapons, and divided into numerous castes, serious opposition 
seemed impossible. And yet, below the surface there was 
growing discontent and the contradictions sharpened. 

Also the slowly emerging Indian class of capitalists, although 
in many respects the product of and dependent on their British 
Overlords, came to feel the injustice of British domination and 
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began to Oppose the colonial power. 
become a nation and thereby Teap 
historic developments, 

This happened at a time, 
important countries like Russia a 
took place. The Peoples awoke 


India was on the way to 
Peared on the arena of 


when in a number of other 
nd China similar developments 
and -prepared themselves to 
- Of course conditions differed, 


, the beginning of a 
tremendous rethinking and enormous changes in the history of 


mankind. In India Gandhi was instrumental in awakening the 


andhi grew up © 
the family. His father was a loyal 
Servant of his prince, but he had firm Principles and considered 
So for him loyal 
At times he preferred to 


atter of course 
1 > - There wasa 
relationship of confidence b im and his Parents which 
» deception and—on the 
m were unbearable for 


ild. When rebuked, tears came to 
He greatly Tespected his father, who always tried to 


estricting himself 
© Narrow sense of the term. 


i His house wa 
Specially to children, 


ti x 
lons, even a cert: 


d possibilities of the circumstances 
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Gandhi himself did not think very much of his own facul- 
ties as a boy and as a young man, but he always attempted to 
solve the tasks assigned to him, in order not to be rebuked and 
to be honest. Tbis implied self-discipline and self-control. 
Very carly he began to divide his time up to the minute. It is 
well-known that later in life he advocated simple living and 
refused everything superfluous. But he always used an excel- 
lent Swiss watch, which contrasted with his simple loin-cloth. 
I once asked him about that, he answered be could not miss an ‘ 
exact watch for the division of his time. : 

Another trait closely connected with the principles of exact- 
ness and honesty was his way of book-keeping. He always 
insisted that all his expenses, even very small amounts, had to 
be properly registered. 

Much has been said and written about Gandhi's religious 
ties imbued by his parental home. He himself often spoke 
about religion and religious motivations. However, for a 
number of years he was not sure, which religion to adopt. He 
never accepted blindly any religious conceptions, whether 
Christianity or Hinduism or even atheism. He wanted argu- 
ments, wanted to understand, wanted to be convinced. He 
experimented with religion as well as with other issues. Never 
were his actions determined by religious dogmas. In reality 
he searched for a faith, which corresponded to his actions, his 
way of life, his views. 

But of course in his search he was influenced by the atmos- 
phere surrounding him. His family, although a Hindu family, 
was very near to Jainism, and in the Jaina-system four princi- 
ples appealed to Gandhi and helped him to shape his views. 
The first was non-violence, which played a great role in his life, 
but which he also adapted to circumstances in his own parti- 
cular way. The second was the “manyness” of truth or reality. 
What is true from one standpoint, may not be true from 
another. Reality to be comprehended, must be examined from 
all aspects, and an integrated view taken of the whole. One 
has to see permanance in the midst of change, identity in the 


2, For this and previous facts, cf. Pyarelal : The Early Phase. Nawajiwan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad 1965. pp. 275, 192, 235, 279. 
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midst of diversity, and unity in the 
Gandhi never Studied these philoso 
but in the course of his life they appe: 
or another. 


midst of multiplicity. 
phical aspects thoroughly, 
ar at times in one form 


i’s life, was the 
Their original Purpose is a pro- 


earthly activity. These vows 
include truth, celibacy, non-violence, non-stealing and non- 


TecOgnisa- 
thinking much better 


quently spoke about his “inner Voice”, which he 
ation, In 
j a certain 
various Possibilities of 


: The Early Phase. Nawajiwan 
Pp. 276-77, 
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solution, until the optimal solution appeared before his “inner 
eye”. He was a master in this capacity, but this was not an 
undiluted advantage. The reliance on intuition prevented him 
from exact, theoretical and long-term conclusions. He fulfilled 
the tasks which circumstances set and decided according to his 
inner voice. In doing so he considered past experiences, in- 
vestigated the mood of the population, studied the situation, 
searched for new ways of solving problems, but never con- 
cerned himself seriously with distant questions and long-term 
plans. Even when he propagated his utopian picture of 
India’s future, he did so in order to mobilise people for his 
methods and the immediate tasks, not in order to create a 
theory or a definite system. 

Gandhi himself said in 1930 about the booklet he had 
written in 1909 (Hind Swaraj) and in which he suggested a 
romanticised picture of the past as the ideal for India’s future : 
“Tt is not an attempt to go back to the so-called ignorant Dark 
Ages. But it is an attempt to see beauty in voluntary simpli- 
city, and poverty...’ 

The time when he studied law in England we shall dea, 
with later in this book. Of immediate importance is the fact 
that he was rather disappointed of English society—a capitalist 
society—without recognising that the root of the evil lies in 
capitalism itself. He was attracted by circles, who were disap- 
pointed of civilization and wanted to return to more natural 
ways of life and became an active member of associations of 
vegetarians, experimented with raw food and an ascetic way of 
life. In spite of his disenchantment of the English way of life 
he tried hard to be a good Englishman. 

His way of dressing conformed exactly with the then fashion. 
He even attempted to learn how to dance and to play the 
violin, but without much success.” In his loyality to the throne 
he outdid many an Englishman. Years later still, when he 
lived with his family in South Africa he taught his children to 
sing the British National Anthem and demanded them to do it 


in the proper English manner. 


1. D. G. Tendulkar, Vol. 5, p. 175. 
2. cf. Ibid p. 234. 
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Positive role 
» even in South Africa and in India! Racial 


In his work as a lawyer after his return from England he 


was not very Successful and he went to South Africa in Search 
of a living. There some unusual events deeply hurt his feelings. 
He experienced personally, what racial discrimination means, 
but he did not submit to it. He racked his brains as how to 
counteract this discrimination and consulted the Wealthy Indian 


Merchants, who had called him to South Africa to settle certain 
legal matters for them, He found that th 
discrimination, 


So far, that h 
minated. The. 


such protests, Tt was 
Which was injur 
the national h 


after all not only the personal dignity 
gnity as Indians. And 
ded jointly. In this way 


ged considerably beyond 
He realised that those Indians 
ourers to South Africa had to 


1.D. G. Tendulkar, Vol. 5 P. 175. 
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The indentured labourers were glad to have someone, who 
had the courage to speak up for them. For the first time 
extremely arbitrary actions of the employers could be exposed 
before a court of law. Such a fact quickly made the round in 
all the mines and workshops. 

The Indian merchants Gandhi persuaded, that individual 
actions would not suffice to achieve permanent success, but 
that a broad movement of all Indians was necessary. 

The actions by the young lawyer consisted in the beginning 
of talks, articles in the newspapers, speeches and petitions. In 
preparing such petitions Gandhi showed a sharp intellect, 
clear thinking and inexorable logic. With them he achieved 
partial successes. 

When in 1894 the Government of Natal prepared a bill 
excluding Indians from the franchise, Gandhi saw the necessity 
to demand more energetically joint actions and to take mass 
actions into consideration. He became the leader in the struggle 
for the rights of Indians living in South Africa, for their simple 
human rights, and for their rights as citizens of the British 
Commonwealth 

Gandhi had no ambition to be a leader, he had the urge to 
help his countrymen, to serve their just cause. This corres- 
ponded to his mentality, to his character. First successes 
confirmed this attitude. Apart from his skill and his personal 
efforts it was his unselfish devotion to the cause which led to 
success. He became more and more convinced of this attitude 
towards life and saw therein task and fulfilment. 

Tolstoy inspired him as a kindred spirit. An aristocrat 
turned peasant and shoemaker in pursuit of the meaning of 
life, who dedicated his wealth and talents and genius to the 
service of humanity.? 

But Gandhi went even further. Service to humanity should 
not be understood as a mere ideal but as service of and for 
everyone, service in the small things of daily life. And service 
has to be rendered joyfully, otherwise it would be useless. This 
attitude, which Gandhi himself and many others called a 


1. cf. D. G. Tendulkar, Vol. 5 p. 413 ff. 
2. Ibid p. 628. 
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religious attitude, characterises his whole life. I would rather 
call it a humanistic attitude. His sincerity, his capacity not to 
be distracted by any selfish interests and thereby to achieve 
Success made him a leader—for the time being—of the Indians 
living in South Africa. But his fame soon spread to his home 
country, 

He himself had tried to enlist assistance for the actions he 
led in South Africa in India itself. And every success, how- 
ever small achieved in South Africa became known at least in 
certain circles in India, especially among those middle-class 


circles who aspired to a higher degree of self-determination in 
the administration of India. 


indentured labourers in South i 
and so Gandhi’s name gradua 
the rural population and workers. 


way are connected with e: 
his later activity. He ca 


Sts not as class interests. Their wealth 
intelligence and 


of the poor, hardworking, Their exploita- 
tion too, he did ni » but a blatant 


i t ians. For him it was 
a national question, 


This did not prevent him, but even encoura 
their life and their longings. And that takes 
Point. Gandhi felt the lon 


ged him to study 
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his capacity to feel with the masses and to reach them. That 
was his great contribution to Indian nationalism. 

Gandhi reflected the mood of the poor with all the incon- 
sequences and weaknesses typical of their longings in a lan- 
guage, which the masses understood. And so he touched their 
hearts and called for resistance against injustice, led to political 
struggle. (By the way a clear distinction to Tolstoy who 
advocated bearing all sufferings and non-participation in poli- 
tical struggles). 

M.N. Roy, who was by no means a friend of Gandhi 
wrote in 1938: “Gandhiji will go down in history neither as a 
prophet nor as a saviour of the masses, but as their political 
awakener. Gandhiji’s exalted place in the political history o 
India is created by the masses...Mahatma Gandhi is a creation 
of the Indian masses.” 

When years later Gandhi was asked why so m any leaders 
after coming up either get ambitious or succumb to money, the 
drink habit or some other vice and thus are lost to the cause, 
he answered: “Their leadership proved ineffectual because it 
did not spring from the common people. If you belong to the 
common people, live like them and think like them, they will 
make common cause with you.’ 

In 1915 Gandhi returned to India. What situation did he 
find there? Below the surface there was the discontent with 
the British rule and with the feudal princes and their lackeys. 
Ever since the great national uprising of 1857 the demand for 
some sort of participation in the administration of the country 
spread in particular among middle-class intellectuals. There 
was also the annoyance at the manner in which the British 
dealt with Indians as poor and ignorant, whereas India had a 
glorious cultural past. 

In 1885 a number of Indian middle-class personalities met 
and formed a National Congress as a platform to air their 
views. The British welcomed this possibility for exhaustive 


1. M-N. Roy : Men I met. Lalvani Publishing House, Bombay 1968, p. 27. 

2. D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma, Lile of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
G.O.I. Vol. V., p. 17 (Hereafter referred to as Tendulkar) 
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talks, wh angerous actions, 
The Nati ar and quite soon various 
n the country sent delegates to the Meetings. 
a and the effects on egypt, 
y as well as the Japanese victory over Tsarist 
yth of the inferiority and help- 
al peoples. While recalling their own past 
achievements, there came also a revival of the old indigenous 
religions, They were used, e.g. by Tilak, to further national 
consciousness. For many illiterate Indians their simple reli- 
gious views, as well as their national feelings were a matter of 
faith, A faith in which their yearning for an easier, better 
life found expression. , 
The beginning Persecution of more radical representatives 
of national demands increased the discontent. So did the news 
of the discrimination of Tndians in South Africa. For the first 
time Swaraj was demanded and the Swadeshi movement, which 
had flared up at the time of the division of Bengal, assumed 


increased importance as a boycott of English products, parti- 
cularly textiles, 


lessness of Orient 


also increased with the beginning of 


a development which 
Gandhi did not cherish. H 


ty that the 
t also that 


Manity. Acts of terro 


a picture, Already 
a bad day for India 


a that the discontent 
he rulers were growing. 
would become impossible to suppress 
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violent resistance, if the British did not yield in time, which 
they were obviously unwilling to do. “The British people seem 
to be obsessed by the demon of commercial selfishness”.? With 
this sentence he came very close to a recognition of the fact 
that the desire for profits was the real cause of the evil, but he 
still believed he could save England with his persuasive 
methods. There was unrest in India. World capitalism and the 
Russian movement of the year 1905 had shaken and awakened 
Asia. Hundreds of millions of timid people, kept in medieval 
stagnation awoke to a new life.* 

This development drew Gandhi into its sphere and by his 
activity in South Africa he had already contributed to this 
development, although he did not recognise it as part of a 
world-wide movement and as characteristic of a new era in 
world history. 

As already mentioned, Gandhi's activities in South Africa 
had become known in certain circles in India. The meeting of 
the National Congress towards the end of 1909 had expressed 
appreciation of his work and his unselfish devotion to the 
cause. The first Indian industrialist, Ratan Tata, had sent him 
a considerable amount of money in support of his struggle and 
even a few Indian princes hid sent donations. Rabindranath 
Tagore lauded Gendhi’s work in a letter to him. In 1919 during 
the Congress session in Karachi Gandhi's noble work in South 
Africa was once again mentioned. The venue of this meeting 
was by the way decorated with pictures of the Imperial 
Majesties of the British Empire ! 

When Gandhi landed in Bombay on the 19th of January 
1915 he found the radical, terroristic, national forces trying to 
use the war situation in order to seek help from Britain’s 
enemies, On the other hand the adherents of the National 
Congress supported England. There were hard disputes. Tilak 
demanded Home Rule. Gokhale as the leader of the Servants 
of India Society was very moderate. Gandhi was inclined to 
join this Society, but the members did not accept him, because 
his ideas and methods seemed to them too different from those 


1. D. G. Tendulkar, Vol. 1 p. 105. 
2. Lenin : The Awakening of Asia, Collected Works, Vol. XIX. 
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they were used to. Gandhi was welcomed everywhere, because 
of his South African fame, but in the dispute of that time he did 
not immediately find a place for himself. He also annoyed 
People by his frank criticism of leading personalities. He said: 
“I feel that they are probably not discharging the sacred trust 
they have taken upon their shoulders... Whatever they do, or 
whatever they say, does not somehow or other appeal to me... 
Let us not spoil our public men... Let them work silently. We 
should not encourage the thought, that one has to work because 
One will be honoured similarly. Let public men feel that they 
will be stoned, they will be neglected and let them still love the 
Country; for service is its own reward,”’! 

Such remarks were naturally not liked by the leaders. 
Consequently Gandhi avoided to express his opinions on the 
Political situation, collected a few faithful followers in an 
Ashram and continued to follow his way of life. Only in 1916 
he began to express himself. By then the National Congress 
had opened its doors also to more radical circles. Among the 
Muslims a national movement evolved as well and proposals for 
Some reforms were made in articles and speeches. But Gandhi 
declared he was not interested in paper contributions, he 


wanted what the masses demanded. Speeches would not pro- 
duce self-government i 


He began to think aloud, a t 


ypical trait of most of his 
speeches. “If we 


are to receive self-government, we shall have 
to take it. We shall never be granted self-government,’ 
This he said at Varanasi on the 4th of February 1916. 

At the same time he took up the Propagation of Swadeshi 
as a national duty. He travelled around, spoke here and there, 


sometimes finding Support, sometimes disagreement. But he 
did not find real contact, 


on He was looking for new fields of 
activity and fought for the Indigo cultivators in northern Bihar. 
His efforts h But he was horrified at the 
misery and the dirt in the impoverished villages. There was 
no running water itary facilities, no schools and 


1. Tendulkar, Vol, I, p. 167, 
2. Tendulkar, Vol, I, p. 184, 
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ignorance of even the simplest rules of hygiene. He found that 
these conditions were not confined to a restricted area but 
wide spread Therefore Gandhi decided to wage a campaign on 
cleanliness and to start some sort of schools within the means 
available in a village. 

A little later he organised a strike of textile workers in 
Ahmedabad. After 22 unsuccessful days Gandhi began to fast 
with the declared intention to convince the factory owners of 
the just claims of the workers. Three days later an agreement 
was reached. 

He attended some Congress sessions without any firm con- 
nection. But he agreed with the declarations of loyalty towards 
England, which the Congress repeatedly made. Finally he 
became a recruiting agent for the British Army. The authorities 
in India had skillfully brought him to this point. They believed 
that in this way they had found a suitable outlet for his rest- 
less activity, as if left to himself, his efforts and his energy 
might always create difficulties. 

Gandhi believed such assistance for England would pave 
the way to self-government. The easiest way to this end, so he 
thought, was to participate in defending the empire. Tilak and 
others were very doubtful about that and asa matter of fact 
the recruiting campaign had hardly any success. 

Gandhi was not yet a generally recognised leader, nor did 
he belong to any organization or party. He acted, as he himself 
once described, in splendid isolation.1 The National Congress 
at that time was not a party, but a kind of national forum, in 
which various parties and individuals could participate. The 
sessions provided an opportunity to explain and discuss the 
various points of view on national questions. Only in 1920 
Gandhi became member of a political organization, the Home 
Rule League, and that after some hesitation and in a sense 
only because he was proposed and then duly elected as 
president of this society. For the first time Gandhi had now 
an organization at his disposal. 

His efforts and hopes to induce the British with his services 


1, cf. Tendulkar, Vol. I, p. 288 
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to yield to the demand for more ri 
administration were again and again 
efforts, petitions, 


ights for Indians in the 
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Representatives 
s in England from time to time made some 


but the Succeeding disappointments dashed all hopes 
round, and consequently the discontent with the 


of the ruling clas 
promises, 
to the g 


of more severe 
exact, in February 1919 the so. 


Punished by imprisonment, and the word home-rule was 


Considered Tevolutionary, even when used in the sense of home 
Tule within the empire ! 


At this time 


as lightning, 
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to the seething 
of non-violent 
ssibility to do something and not 
he constitutional agitation of the 
ess and elsewhere suffered one defeat 
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asses, especially in the villages. He spoke 
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and expressions 
way of looking 
faith for them, 


1. M,N. Roy, Memoirs, Allied Publishers, Delhi 1965, p. 543, 
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Even his utopian ideas of future village communities helped to 
draw the rural masses into a modern political movement. 

Let me, however, insert here two remarks. First it would be 
wrong to believe that Gandhi as a person was the cause of the 
awakening of the masses. That was the result of the historic 
development in India and the world. Gandhi's great contribution 
was that he released and accelerated the movement. He became 
the leader of the masses, who made him their leader. He incor- 
porated in a way the spontaneous spirit of revolt seething 
below the surface. He converted the primitive urge into a politi- 
cal force, without being able to eliminate some of the shortco- 
mings, which then left their mark on his way of thinking and 
his policies. Gandhi recognised that he could not give a 
direction to this force in which the people were not interested. 
He became great, because he truly represented the spirit of 
his time. And that means he not only reflected what the 
masses and especially the peasants were thinking, but also their 
wishes for the future. Gandhi realised that “when the peasant 
fully awakens to a sense of his plight and the fact that his 
helpless state is not due to his kismet, but to the existing rule, 
he will—unaided—in his impatience abolish all distinctions 
between the constitutional and the unconstitutional, even the 
violent and the non-violent means.” 

And secondly Gandhi’s faith in the power of non-violence 
and his harping back to utopian ideas of pre-civilisation period 
helped to channel a potentially revolutionary movement in a 
direction, which could never lead to the breaking of the power 
of the exploiting classes. 4 

Gandhi considered the use of force as a danger, which he 
definitely wanted to avoid (later he changed his views on this 
point to a certain extent). He believed that only Satyagraha 
could rid India of the possibility of violence spreading through- 
out the length and breadth of the land.? 

This attitude agreed exactly with the interests of the young 
Indian bourgeoisie, which had emerged from the first world 


1. cf. Tendulkar, III, p. 10. 
2. cf. Tendulkar, I, p. 280, 
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War economically stron: 


ger but without any more political 
Tights. It even h 


ad to reckon with the Possibility that some of 
the concessions granted under conditions of war might be with- 
drawn again in the interests of British competitors. Therefore 
the bourgeoisie was very keen ona struggle for greater rights 
for co-determination, Experience had shown that such a 
nly, if the people and especially the 
Tural masses could be drawn into it, Apart from this fact the 
fight against such a Powerful enemy, as the British Tulers of 
India implied a certain risk, and for the bourgeoisie it was 


therefore preferable to let others bear the brunt and suffer the 
consequences, after all, the poor had nothing to lose ! 


But for the Indian masses national struggle meant above 
everything struggle for ending the unbearable burden of exploi- 
tation. To direct this fight in such a way that it would hit the 
foreign colonial exploitation, but not lead to the end of all 
exploitation, was the big problem for the Indian b. urgeoisie, 
In this situation Gandhi became the ideally suitable man! His 


cessity to help the oppressed in 


» Which outwardly resembled so much 
that of the poor, his Integrity, his fearlessness, also the renown 
he had already gained in So’ 


uth Africa, all that, together with 
and his views corresponding so 
nts’ ideas; and his faith in the 
violence, in self-perfection by suffer- 

leader fully acceptable to the bour- 


4 : : ilise the forces of the 
national libzration movement. 


“Gandhi and the CPI” in Mahatma—a Marxist 
Publishing House, Bombay 1969, p. 26, 
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The British rulers answered with brutality. When in 
Amritsar a meeting of several thousand persons took place, the 
illfamed British General Dyer cut off the only exit of the small 

Park Jallianwala Bagh with 50 soldiers, who shot into 
the unarmed crowd till they had finished their ammunition. 
About 400 killed and several hundred wounded were left behind. 
Martial Law was declared in the Punjab and more brutalities 
followed in other places. That was a signal for the whole 
country. Armed resistance flared up at various places, which, 
however, was brutally suppressed by the British. 

Gandhi was shocked, he began to believe that he appealed 
too early, without sufficient preparation for breaking the laws. 
His advice was to postpone the campaign and he offered t o 
help the Government in restoring peace. 

The Viceroy’s answer was, he would use all the force at his 
disposal to crush the national movement. Already on this 
occasion a sentence, which Gandhi coined much later had 
validity : “On bended knees I asked for bread and I received 
stone instead.* 

In the following chapter more will be said about the con- 
tinuation of the national struggle. We remain for the time 
being with Gandhi in 1920. In April he declared in Bombay, 
if the Rowlatt acts were not repealed, he would find the situa- 
tion such as to make remaining with the empire impossible.” 
For the first time he contemplated, though only as a warning, 
the idea of a complete break with Britain. A few weeks later, 
on the Ist of August, Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy : “I could 
retain neither respect nor affection for the Imperial Govern- 
ment which have been moving from wrong to wrong in order 
to defend their immorality.”’® With this letter he started the 
campaign of non-cooperation with the Government, a signal 
long waited for, which, however, none of the other leading 
personalities dared give. On the same Ist of August Tilak died 
64 years old. He was then the most respected leader of the 
national movement. His death left a profound gap. 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. III, p. 19 (12.3.1930) 
2. cf. Tendulkar, Vol. IIT, p. 287. 
3. Ibid. Vol. I, p. 1. 
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Gandhi's call, his untiring efforts, his initiative for actions 
Surpassing all communal limits, his contacts with the masses 
and at the same time support by the bourgeoisie, and the fact 
that he appealed for action, all that made him the recognised 
national leader. He had succeeded in drawing everyone into? 
the national movement. That was a tremendous achievement, 

which gave great strength to the movement. > 
If I may add here a personal remark : On my way to India 
in 1936 I personally experienced the effects of this achievement. 
In Basrah (Iraq) I, in a somewhat difficult situation, happened 
to meet Indian employees of the shipping line to Bombay. 
When they heard that 1 was on the way to Gandhi they intro- 
duced me—a stranger—to quite a number of Indian families 
living at Basrah. They were Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 


clerks and merchants. They all expressed their pleasure and 
helped with advice and support. 


Gandhi’s influence on the masses 
When he travelled by train, crowds gathered at every station 
to have his darshan. They walked for miles and insisted on 
seeing him even at night. Ihave myself seen how men risked 
being trampled by throwing themselyes through the crowd in 
order to touch his feet; or a simple peasant who broke down in 
tears for the joy of seeing him. The enormous way of affection 
and admiration can only be understood, if one remembers the 
disgust, the discontent, the despair of the masses and their 
consequent longing for drastic change and ac tion. Gandhi 
seemed to be the saviour, 

The words India and nation became one. 
have fully grasped what was 
who did were some far- 
with capitalism also th 


increased tremendously. 


Many may not 
actually happening. Among those 
sighted businessmen, they realised that 
e nation became a fact, For the masses 
nationalism was like a religion connected with their social needs 
and demands. They began to be proud of being Indian, Formerly 
they had seen themselves Primarily as members of a religious 
community, or of a caste or as belonging to a part of the 
country. But now all 


yall were Indians. Did Gandhi know what 
tole he was playing? I think, at least not to the full extent, 


eee course of the years he became more and more conscious 
oF his function as a leader, but leader in the proper sense of 
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the term, as head of an organisation, with power in his hands, 
that he never aspired to. He was made a leader, as a leader 
was needed, and he fulfilled the task. 

In this context I remember a conversation at which I was 
present much later. A rather timid American journalist asked 
him what he should do, if he got into an angry crowd, which 
could easily mistake him for an Englishman. Gandhi could 
not stand timidity, so, though politely, but, sarcastically, he 
advised the American just to take an Indian national flag in his 
hands and march forward, then the crowd would take him as a 
leader and nothing would happen to him! 1 suppose this advice 
was based partly on his own experience! Gandhi always 
remained modest, he had an open ear for all questions, however 
insignificant. He was a father to all and never clamoured for 
power. This very positive trait may, on the other hand, have 
prevented him from consciously acquiring the capacity of scien- 
tific planning for the future. 

His obvious unselfishness together with his eyer new ideas 
and the logic of his arguments (in spite of or also because of 
his simple language) made subordination to him easy. It is 
well known that Jawaharlal Nehru frequently differed from his 
views and had hard disputes with him, but in the end he usually 
gave in to Gandhi’s experience and advice. Gandhi loved such 
disputes and persons with different but sincere views. Just for 
that reason he had a very high opinion of Nehru, whom he 
later named his successor. 

Gandhi had a very sober opinion of himself and his role, He 
could not stand praises and did not like to be called Mahatma 
and never used this term for himself. (Such title—if at all— 
might be conferred after the death of a person, not before). 

In 1939 he wrote to Subhas Chandra Bose : “India will rise 
and fall by the quality of the sum-total of her many millions. 
Individuals, however high they may be, are of no account 
except in so far as they represent the many millions,”* 

In this sentence lies the significance of Gandhi as a leader, 
and as the Father of the Nation. 

1. The Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi., Navajivan Publishing House, 

Ahmedabad 1968, Vol. V, p- 242 (Hereafter referred to as Selected 

Works). 


CHAPTER 2 


GANDHI IN THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA 


“We shall either free India or die in the attempt, we shall 
not live to see the perpetuation of our slavery.”1 

—Mahatma Gandhi 

In the previous chapter we have already seen how Gandhi 

moved from absolute “Loyalty to the Crown” to a fighter and 


Tebellious leader of the mass movement for independence from 
Great Britain. 


i g the Round Table Con- 
ference in London in 1931 he said : “I do not want to break 


i ple...needs simply a will of its own, an ability 
to say ‘no’, and th ion i ay ‘no’, 


moved already 
gland. Let us 


ese sentences show how far Gandhi had 
from his former 
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remember that for his services during the Boer War (1899/1900) 
he received the Boer war medal, for his services in the so-called 
Zulu war (1906) the Zulu war medal, and after his return to 
India the Kaisar-i-Hind medal in gold for humanitarian 
work in South Africa.! All the three medals he returned to the 
Viceroy òn the Ist of August 1920, together with a letter 
announcing the beginning of campaign of non-cooperation. 
His desire to convince the ruling classes of England of their 
mistakes and to move them to grant absolutely equal rights to 
India he never abandoned completely, although he doubted 
more and more the success of such attempts. He condemned 
Great Britain as a colonial power, but the fact that he had 
some good friends amongst Englishmen nourished his hopes. 
His approach was never a class-approach. He wanted to 
convert the “selfish” so that they would help the oppressed. In 


` spite of that he did not rely on speeches and appeals, but 


searched for ways to force the suppressors morally to a better 
behaviour. For him the evil consisted essentially of colonia 1 
exploitation. Insofar he became an anti-imperialist from the 
national, but not from the class point of view. He organized 
the national struggle and that required the cooperation of all 
classes in India. In his opinion class conflicts would have 
weakened the national struggle, therefore classes could have no 
place in his reasoning. He believed in a uniform nation and in 
united humanity. For the establishment of a better order he 
never conceived of the necessity to replace the rule of the 
exploiting class by the oppressed classes. He only wanted to 
morally enforce a more correct attitude of the rulers with the 
assistance of the suppressed. 

He therefore did not recognise either the role of real power. 
Of course the conditions for taking over the power by the most 
exploited classes had not ripened at that time, but the Indian 
bourgeoisie was already aiming at taking over power from the 
British. This fact Gandhi did not see either. He wanted to 
mobilize the people for moral force, soul-force, satyagraha, the 


power of truth. 
Already in South Africa Gandhi had learnt that the struggle 


1, cf. Tendulkar, Vol. II, p. Jie 
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against injustice was more effective, if the Oppressed masses 
took part in it. In October 1913 he had mobilized by his 


miners for a strike and orga- 
hich they were not allowed to 
enter without discriminating registration. When Gandhi soon 
evere imprisonment, 
and Gandhi had to be released. 


6 years. Gandhi knew the str 
he knew how to use it ! 

In South Africa the su 
Apparently the rulin 


ength of working class action and 


Y granting further rights to 


India. But nothing of the sort happened. I mentioned already 


points of vital importance for forming 


which meant terminating communal 


à he British and organizing joint 
actions against the British, 
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linguistic and national questions, which so far had often been 
used to prevent joint action in accordance with the old imperia- 
list rule “divide et impera” (divide and rule). 

A further task which Gandhi took in hand was the revival 
on a much wider scale of the swadeshi movement started in 
1905 in Calcutta. This movement was to hit British trade, it 
was concentrated on textiles. Gandhi wanted at the same time 
to revive the old crafts of spinning and weaving in the villages 
in order to bring at least some relief to the starving villagers. 
This movement necessitated propaganda, repair of old charkas 
and construction of new ones and inducing people to wear the 
rough Khadi. 

Gandhi called these activities his constructive programme. 
It meant immediate activity, mobilization and organization of 
forces, all preconditions for greater political actions, which 
were prepared in the meantime. There were many discussions 
and disputes. Gandhi’s new, unusual, revolutionizing methods 
seemed to many of the leading persons too radical, too risky 
and rather uncomfortable. Others considered them quite good, 
but doubted their efficacy. But the people demanded more 
and more urgently action, so Gandhi gained more and more 
support and became the undisputed leader. 

On the Ist of August 1920 non-cooperation began. It was 
not yet civil disobedience, no laws were to be broken as yet. 
That was to be a further weapon in Gandhi’s armoury. In his 
letter to the Viceroy he expressed his conviction that “the 
ordinary methods of agitating by way of petitions, deputations 
and the like are no remedy for moving to repentance a Govern- 
ment so hopelessly indifferent to the welfare of its charge as 
the Government of India has proved to be... The governing 
authority has no respect for us or our feelings. ‘We have no 
faith in it.”t 

The masses began to move. Students left the universitics 
and schools. Government officials and lawyers began to leave 
their jobs. Titles of honour and medals were returned. For 
the first time there was a general, truly national uprising. 
Enthusiasra grew and Gandhi’s fame increased from day to day. 
An extraordinary meeting of the National Congress decided on 
1. Tendulkar, Vol. II, pp. 2 and 3. 
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Non-cooperation with the Government, non-violent, but in 
increasing steps until Swaraj is achieved. Gandhi spoke of the 
Possibility to achieve this aim within one year. 

The Viceroy, however, called the movement the maddest of 
all mad plans. 

Gandhi had already in 1919 taken over a weekly paper 
“Young India” and its Gujarati counterpart Nayajivan. This 
gave him the means of communication which proved extremely 
useful when the movement began. In one of his articles he 
appealed to shed at last the feeling of helplessness and com- 
pared India with the lion in the fable, who grew up amongst 
goats and found it later impossible to feel himself as a liont. 
Gandhi demanded discipline, self-denial, sacrifices and courage. 
He was of the opinion that the tage of the people, if kept under 
control could be converted like steam into a force capable of 
moving the world. 

He felt there were two Preconditions for success. The first was 
the unity between Hindus and Muslims. This was the neuralgic 


1947 destroyed this faith. 

As a second condition he 
struggle. He wrote : 
highly educated men 


considered the mass basis of the 
“I do not merely rely on the lawyer class or 
to carry out all the Stages of non-coope- 
ration. My hope is more with the masses, so far as the later 


stages of non-cooperation are concerned.”? In order to fulfil 
these conditions he transformed the Congress, so far a Jose 
movement congregating once a year, intoa firm Organization 
with its own constitution, He himself was the author of this 

d himself from now on as directly 
associated with Congress Policies. The Congress now repre- 
sented the masses, became in as far as the fight against British 


domination was concerned—q revolutionary body under the 
leadership of Gandhi 


The annual meeting in December 1920 attended by 14,000 


1. cf Ibid, Vol. TI, p. 21. 
Tendnikar, Vol. II, PHIS, 
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delegates declared as the aim Swaraj, by legitimate and non- 
violent means, within the empire, if possible, without, if nece- 
ssary. The last three words are the nucleus of this declaration. 
Up to this point Gandhi had succeeded to convert even the 
very liberal and moderate old Congress leaders. The character 
of the Congress had changed completely. It was a powerful, 
clearly political organization, prepared to lead the masses in the 
struggle for national independence. 

Fear, despair and hopelessness began to disappear, a kind of 
intoxication got hold especially of the young people. A national 
flag was designed and the aim seemed tangibly near. The 
call for the boycott of English textiles was answered by burning 
western clothes in huge bonfires on public squares in the cities. 
Gandhi reduced his clothing to a loincloth, to set an example 
that all the foreign trash was not needed at all. Soldiers were 
asked to leave the army. Nor-cooperation gradually turned in- 
to civil disobedience. Laws were consciously broken, taxes were 
refused. 

When in November 1921 the British successor to the throne 
paid an official visit to India, the boycott included also his visit. 
In Bombay all the shops were closed, there was unrest which 
due to provocations by the police partly turned violent. Gandh 
tried to prevent violent actions by fasting for three days. 

Then came the 5th of February 1922. In Chauri Chaura, a 
small place in U.P., a demonstration passed a police station. A 
few persons straggling behind were interfered with and abused 
by the constables. They defended themselves. The police started 
shooting, thereupon the crowd of demonstrators returned and 
the police after finishing their ammunition locked themselves 
up in the police station, which was set afire by the enraged 
people. 22 constables were burnt alive. The whole movement 
seemed to turn violent. In order to prevent that, Gandhi 
called off the struggle and thereby caused deep disappointment 
in the masses. Gandhi fasted this time for five days as atone- 
ment for his incorrect assessment of the self-control of the 
masses. But he had for the time being lost their confidence. 
He himself was arrested on the 10th of March 1922. In court 
he took all responsibility on his shoulders and demanded stric- 
test punishment. He was condemned to 6 years imprisonment, 
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but for health reasons released on the 5th of February 1924 
However, for full 6 years he abstained from political activity 
and concentrated instead on his constructive programme. He 
went on foot through many parts of India, visited the villages 
and demanded in particuiar the abolition of untouchabilit y, 
which the British also tried to use for dividing the people. 

Gandhi considered untouchability a sin of the Caste-Hindus, 
and wanted them to give up this sin. These activities, however, 
did not reduce the disappointment of the people with the dis- 
continuance of the struggle. Much has been said and written 
about Gandhi's motivesin breaking off the powerful mass 
movement so suddenly. It seemed a clear attempt to prevent its 
development into a really revolutionary upheaval, which might 
have affected the entire social structure. Gandhi himself, and 
of course all his friends, gave as the reason his firm conviction 
that only non-violence could lead to success; the effect undoub- 
tedly corresponded better with the first explanation. 

Gandhi’s insistence on non-violence may be explained 
largely by the fact that the British at that time could easily 
have coped with a violent upheaval, although Gandhi himself 
may not have been fully conscious of this reason. Possibly the 
independence movement would have suffered a much more 
Severe defeat than after Gandhi’s stopping the struggle, 

But it is useless to discuss what might have been, if...Fact 
was that the movement flopped and began to recover only at the 
end of the twenties. During this period some examples outside 
India affected the development in India. Of course the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, the overthrow of Tzarism, the suc- 
cessful struggle against foreign intervention and also the situation 
in other countries immediately after the end of the first world 
war had their effect. It was a period Of revolutionary changes, 
and if other countries succeeded, why not India? It would, how- 
ever, be an exaggeration to speak of a direct influence on the 


masses at that time. The British Government saw to it that 
hardly any news about the Soviet Union, about Turkey and China 
found th i 
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This situation changed in the second half of the twenties. 
First direct contacts were established and visits began. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and also Rabindranath Tagore reported enthusiastically 
about their first journeys to the Soviet Union. More and more 
young people, who were prepared to sacrifice everything for 
their country and its population were asking why India should 
not follow the example set by the Soviet Union, where after all 
conditions before the revolution had been very similar to those 
in India. 

A small number of very devoted and enthusiastic young 
people formed the CPI in 1921. They also contributed towards 
spreading revolutionary ideas among the people. 

There was quite a bit of opposition to Gandhi even after 
his release from prison. He used his periodicals to explain his 
point of view. He concentrated on the propagation of hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving and insisted on all Congressmen 
wearing Khadi. So it became a kind of uniform marking the 
bearer as an active participant in the national struggle. 

He also continued his efforts for Hindu-Muslim unity, but 
was no longer as successful as before. Jinnah and other leaders 
of the Muslim movement gradually moved away from the 
Congress. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad started a new “national” 
Muslim party. 

A third task as already mentioned, to which Gandhi paid 
attention was the removal of untouchability. He himself 
adopted ‘‘outcaste” children and had them always near him. 
He refused to speak of “untouchables” and coined the new 
name Harijans. He succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
Harijans and thereby foiled the attempt of the British to 
separate them from the national movement. But he did not 
succeed in finally abolishing untouchability. In spite of the 
fact that according to the constitution there should be no more 
untouchability, the problem still exists and the hostility towards 
Harijans even reappears as a form of class contradiction. 

Gandhi’s tours through Indian villages provided him with 
exact knowledge of the situation and of the mood of the rural 
masses: He was able to gauge what the people wanted and 
also what might be actually achieved. 

When in 1920 the Congress meeting had spoken of the 
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possibility of Swaraj within the empire and of complete 
independence only if necessary, it was a compromise between 
differing views. The dispute continued. In 1928 Motilal Nehru 
advocated dominion status, whereas his son Jawaharlal Nehru 
declared there could not be any real freedom without complete 
separation. It was the old difference between the moderates 
and the radicals, but the radicals gained the upper hand espe- 


cially among young people and that gave a new impetus to the 
people’s movement. 


Gandhi prepared a new plan of resistance. First of all the 
Congress had again to become such a solid organization as in 
1921. In spite of that he declared he did not yet see any signs 
for an immediate renewal of the mass upheaval. His own 
attitude towards the dispute between moderates and radicals 
he expressed in a letter to the Viceroy in November 1929: “If I 
choose to remain in the empire, it is to make the partnership a 
power for promoting peace and goodwill in the world, never to 
promote exploitation of what is known as Britain's imperialistic 
greed”! And soon afterwards he declared: “We are now 


entering upon a new era. Our immediate object and not our 
distant goal is complete independence.”’! 


The atmosphere was extremely tense. Revolutionaries like 
Bhagat Singh expressed their dissatisfaction with utopian non- 
violence. In Bombay more than 150,000 textile workers were 
on strike, in the steel-works of Jamshedpur there was a strike, 
the same was the case in the jute factories and on the railways 
in Bengal. The Government began to panic. The whole country 
was seething. Gandhi indicated new mass movements. He was 
Proposed as president for the Congress meeting in December 
1929, but he suggested Jawaharlal Nehru instead. With 60 years, 
he said, he could no longer cope with all the office work. Apart 
from that young People were surging forward and he did not 
want to stand in the way of this rising wave. The future battle 
would have to be waged by younger men and women. Of 
course he would be ready to serve with his experience and he 
would be more useful in this capacity than with the burden of 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. I, p. 382 & 383 
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an official function. 

. Nehru was elected president and he declared that indepen- 
dence meant complete freedom from British rule and from 
British imperialism. His words received the official sanction 
by a resolution drafted by Gandhi which declared the word 
Swaraj in the constitution of the Congress to mean complete 
independence. The same resolution authorized the AICC to 
start at the proper time civil disobedience including refusal .to 
pay taxes. The 26th of January was declared independence 
day; an independence pledge was taken all over the country.? 
Lakhs of peasants participated. For them independence meant 
delivery from a crushing burden. 

Although complete independence was now the declared 
object, the demands made on the Government show the inten- 
tion of a gradual procedure in which the hegemony of the 
bourgeoisie finds expression. They consisted of the following 
eleven “points of substance” of self-government”: 

1. Total prohibition. 

2, Restoration of the exchange rate to Is 4d. 

3. Fifty per cent reduction of land revenue. 

4, Abolition of the salt tax. 

5, Reduction of military expenditure by at least fifty per 

cent to begin with 

6. Reduction of civil service salaries by half. 

7. A protective tariff against foreign cloth. 

t. Enactment of a coastal reservation bill. 

9. Discharge of all political prisoners, save those 

condemned for murder. - 

0. Abolition of the CID. 

11. Issue of licenses for fire-arms for self-defence. 

These demands gave the government the chance to agree 
to negotiations and to barter for another compromise. This was 
a significant method in Gandhi’s tactics. On the one hand 
organizing and mobilizing the masses, on the other hand 
offering the opponent the chance to negotiate. These tactics 
had been used successfully in South Africa and Gandhi stuck 


1, Full text at the end of the chapter. 
2, Tendulkar, Vol III p, 10. 
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to them. This, however, also led in the end to his: bitterest 

“disappointment, the splitting off the preponderantly Muslim 
parts’ from India, i.e. the establishment of Pakistan in 1947. 
That was'also the result of a compromise and it was the end of 
the dream of all-India-Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The above mentioned eleven points became hardly known. 
The people demanded drastic steps, new activities. But how to 
start ? Civil disobedience had been decided on, but*which laws 
were to be broken ? It was impossible to break all the laws ! 

Gandhi pondered on this question for a long time, until his 
small inner voice gave him the cue: Salt! Salt was there in 
India. In the sea, in the mountains. There were also well-known 
easy ways of collecting and cleaning it, but Government had 
established a monopoly and indirect taxes on salt were a sub- 
stantial source of income for the Government, but a heavy 
burden in particular for the poor rural population. An organiz- 
ed movement for manufacturing salt meant breaking a law 
under which the messes suffered. A spontaneous participation 

` of the masses could, therefore, be reckoned with. 

On the 12th of March, Gandhi started his famous salt 
march. The Government was expected to arrest all those 
participating in the manufacture of salt. Instead of those 
arrested, new groups would take over. Gandhi went as the 
first, so the movement had to proceed on its own. He declared 
1920 to have been a Preparation, now the final conflict would 
take place. “Either I shall return with wh 
dead body will float in the ocean.” 

To those afraid of violence and chaos he answered : “If I 
Was given the choice between being a helpless witness to chaos 
and perpetual slavery, I should unhesitatingly say that I would 
far rather be witness to chaos in India. I would far rather be 
ans to Hindus and Muslims doing one another to death 

an that I should daily witness our...slavery.”? 
i incite however, to his faithful followers not to hide 
n the case of violence and incendiarism, “but to 


at I want or my 


1 Tendulkar, Vol. TII, p. 30, 
2. Ibid. Vol, II, p. 2. 
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rush into the conflagration with a view to extinguishing it.’ 


With the salt-march a tremendous movement began in 
which, to everybody's surprise, many women also participated. 
Gandhi was full of praise for them. “If by strength is meant 
moral power, then woman is immeasurably man’s superior. 
Has she not greater intuition, is she not more self-sacrificing, 
has she not greater power of endurance, has she not greater 
courage ?’” 

Every day Gandhi marched about 15 km. In all the villages 
and places he passed through he explained the aim of the 
movement and recruited new participants. After covering 
about 400 km he reached on the ‘th of April 1930 a place at 
the seaside called Dandi and began to collect salt from crevices 
near the sea. The same day he was arrested. Now a wave of 
strikes and hartals followed. Thousands of demonstrators 
went to salt deposits and to salt manufacturies in order to 
take not only salt but also the manufacturing plants. In some 
towns the police was set out of action. 

The Government reacted with brutal force. Unarmed, non- 
resisting demonstrators were beaten down with lathis. The 
army with guns, tanks and- aeroplanes was set in motion. 
Prisons were filled to bursting point. The movement could not 
be stopped. Attempts by the moderates to restore peace and also 
a first round-table conference (November 1930 to January 1931) 
did not succeed, Gandhi himself declared that this time civil 
disobedience could and should not stop as long as one of the 
resistors was still alive and at liberty. Outbreak of violence 
would be a danger, but even in such a case he would this time 
not break off the movement. 

However, in course of time the movement did lose its 
impetus, As a result of attempts to settle the issue Gandhi 
was released on the 25th of January 1931. He stuck to his 
eleven demands (see p. 33) and insisted in particular on the 
right to manufacture salt, on the boycott of foreign cloth and 
on complete prohibition. In February talks, started between 


1. Tendulkar Vol. III, p. 3. 
2. Ibid. Vol. III, p. 33, 
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Gandhi and the Viceroy and led to the conclusion of a pro- 
visional compromise on the 6th of March 1931. Both sides 
made concessions. and 90,000 political prisoners were to be re- 
released. Gandhi was content with the concession that salt for 
personal use could be manufactured. In his opinion this did 
not mean any essential loss, no principle was broken. A non- 
violent struggle, he said, always included the possibility of a 
compromise. Now, he would have the chance to express his 
wishes; as a Satyagrahi one always had to look for an opening 
of the way. Complete independence might be possible even 
within the empire, but only on condition of complete equality 
of rights. 

Readiness for compromise was an essential feature of 
Gandhi's tactics. With high initial demands followed by nego- 
tiations and compromise he, achieved partial successes. After 
a few years, new, and higher demands followed. Gradually his 
opponents had to yield and at the same time more people were 
mobilized for new struggles. These tactics coincided for a long 
time with the interests of the Indian bourgeoisie, but only up 
to a certain stage. More about this in the next chapter. 

The efforts for renewed round-table talks were interrupted 
by the execution of three patriots, kept in prison because of 
acts of terrorism. A storm of indignation engulfed the whole 
country; 141 were killed and more than 500 were wounded as 
well as numerous new arrests were made 


Under such conditions, Gandhi doubted the chances of 
success of the new round-table conference in which he too 
was to participate. Urged by his colleagues, he however agreed. 
A meeting of the Congress in March 1931 confirmed his dele- 
gation to the conference. A kind of truce with the Govern- 
ment was concluded. 


But new doubts in the sincerity of the British arose. New 
talks with the Viceroy had to be held before Gandhi finally 


agreed to go to London. One of those, who accompanied him 
was the well-known businessman G.D. Birla. 

The round-table negotiations dragged on, while in India the 
situation Worsened. So Gandhi returned in December 1931. 
It was decided to take up civil disobedience once again, Gandhi 
Was re-arrested on the 4th of January 1932 and in the following 
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days many of the leaders of the national movement were arrested 
The Congress and similar organizations were declared illegal. But 
the struggle continued although the leaders were imprisoned. 
In the following 4 months about 80,000 people were arrested. 
With a so-called communal award, the British tried to split the. 
Muslims from the national movement. From prison Gandhi 
protested against this new nefarious creation. His letters of 
protest were of no avail so he used once again the weapon of 
which he could not be deprived even in prison: he began to 
fast on the 20th of September. This news electrified the 
country. The British could not risk to let Gandhi die in prison. 
They made concessions and gave him greater possibilities of 
propagating his views. He broke his fast on the 26th of 
September trusting the promises made to him. But three days 
later the concessions were withdrawn again ! 

Civil disobedience continued, but lost its effectiveness. 
Gandhi—still in prison—concentrated on the removal of un- 
touchability. Against that the British had no objections. on 
the contrary, they hoped this would wean Gandhi from political 
activity, and they knew that traditions in India were very hard 
to fight against, so that even a Mahatma very likely would not 
succeed. 

On the spur of a sudden idea, Gandhi began on 8th of 
May 1933 a twenty one day fast against the sin of untouchability. 
Twenty one days without food for a 64-year old man meant 
almost certain death, so the British released him from prison the 
same evening. Gandhi was convinced he would survive this 
ordeal and he did survive ! His health, however, was affected, 
but he recuperated and took up his political activities again. 
On the Ist of August he was re-arrested and condemned to one 
year imprisonment. A few days later he began to fast again—to 
death if necessary—as life without the possibility to carry on 
his work was not worth living for him. At least the right to 
do his Harijan work should be left to him. To his own surprise 
he was released a week later. He stopped fasting, but decided 
to abstain from political work up to August 1934 i.e. during 
the time of his original sentence. He once again concentrated 
on Harijan work. The civil disobedience movement was subse- 


quently stopped altogether. 
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His work against untouchability caused strong opposition 
with orthodox Hindus. In June, 1934 the first attempt to assa- 
ssinate him was made by setting a bomb, but that did not 
impress him. He pursued his aim all the more passionately. He 
even left the Congress to free himself from all other work. Once 
again he moved from village to village through the whole 
country. Then he began to extend his work to the resurrection 
of ruralhandicrafts. He created the All-India Village Industries 
Association, which was to promote old village crafts like paper- 
making, oil-pressing, pottery, bee-keeping, agriculture, dairying. 
Quite a number of young, enthusiastic people were trained and 
considered this work an important national task. The economic 
effect of the efforts was negligible and the bamboo and mud 
houses erected at that time have long decayed. But many of 
the trainees played later an active role in various organizations. 
In 1937, the Congress decided to accept an offer by the 
British Government to participate in elections in the provinces 
and to enter the provincial Government, if elected. Both sides 
considered this proposal as a test. Gandhi was afraid that the 
future Ministers and other Congressmen would not prove 
selfless, capable and incorruptible, and then independence might 
become a distant dream. He tendered his advice, but not 
being a member of the Congress, he abstained from any direct 
responsibility. 
When the Second World War began, Gandhi unequivocally 
condemned the aggression of fascist Germany on her neigh- 
bours and expressed his Special sympathy for Poland and later 
for the Soviet Union. His faith in non-violence prevented him, 
however, from sharing the attitude of the Congress, that India 
would support the struggle against fascism, if England would 
agree to grant independence to India. 
A But Gandhi's condemnation of fascism and any form of 
one was quite clear. He ‘strongly attacked 
fad 1 who believed that they might drive out the 

Britishwith the help of the Japanese. 
If I am sincere in my passion for freedom, I could not 


consciously take a step, which will involve India in the position 
of merely changing masters.”1 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. VI, p. 89. 
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Gandhi wrote these words in 1942. He did not want the 
Japanese or any of the other axis-powers to win the war. He 
wanted real freedom for India and not the substitution of one 
form of slavery by another. 

In this state of mind he gave hesitating support to the 
Congress and coatinued to abstain from direct responsibility. 
At times he withdrew even further. In June 1941 he explained 
to the Congress Working Committee: “I can no longer identify 
myself with the direction of your policy and programme” and 
the answer of the CWC was: “We are unable to go to full 
length with Gandhiji; but we recognize that he should be free to 
pursue his great ideal in his own way and, therefore, absolve him 
from responsibility for the programme and activity which the 
Congress has to pursue.” The then Congress president Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad soon afterwards declared: “The Congress 
is a political organization, pledged to win the political independ- 
ence of the country. It is not an instiution for organizing world 
Ppeace...We have to recognize the hard fact of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s separation from the Congress. We must bear it 
bravely”?. About this gradual separation from the Congress 
more will have to be said in the next chapter. 

The British absolutely rejected India’s offer to participate 
in the war against fascism, if complete freedom from imperialist 
suppression was assured to India. Therefore, in September 1941 
the leadership of the Congress requested Gandhi to lead the 
struggle. aonce gain Gandhi's passion for India’s freedom left 
him no choice. Carefully he prepared a new struggle without 
concessions to England To an American journalist he declared: 
“I am not interested in independence after the war. I want 
independence now. That will help, England win the war.” The, 
new battle was to begin in August 1942 under the slogan 
“Quit India”. 

In a speech just before the start of the struggle Gandhi 

told in front of the members of the All India Congress 


1. Tendulkar Vol. V, p. 286. 
2. Ibid. Vol. V, p. 309. 
3. Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 95. 
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Committee in Bombay: “I am not going to strike a bargain 
with the Viceroy for ministries and the like I am not going to 
be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom. May be, 
he will propose the abolition of salt tax, the drink evil, etc. but 
I will say ‘Nothing less than freedom’. We shall cither free 
India or die in the attempt; we shall not live to see the perpe- 
tuation of our slavery.” k 

This was the culminating point in Gandhi’s work within 
the national liberation struggle. A tremendous movement was 
initiated all through the country. Gandhi himself and almost 
all the leading Congressmen were immediately imprisoned but 
the storm of protest could not be contained and it could not be 
restricted to non-violent action. There were many acts of 
sabotage. Trains were derailed, people lost their lives. And this 
time Gandhi did not stop the movement. When the British 
asked him to do that, he answered that the violence was not 
his fault, but that of the British, who in spite of their declara- 
tions about fascism endangering the freedom of the peoples 
did not grant freedom to the Indian people and even tried to 
suppress by force the efforts made in India for her freedom. 
Gandhi felt at the same time that the indignation and revolt of 
the people and also the aims of the Congress leadership went 
beyond his power, that he was no longer the decisive force. 
Though he participated later in the talks with the British 
authorities, the results no longer coincided with his wishes. 
When on the day of independence, the 15th of August 1947, he 
was asked at least for a message, since he did not want to 
participate in the festivities, and when he was told, that it 
would be bad if he refused even that, he, who had devoted his 
life to the struggle for India’s freedom, answered: “He had run 
dry...There is no message at all. If it is bad, let it be so." 

A further peculiarity in Gandhi’s method of leading the 
national struggle was that he never pushed himself into the 
foreground. Most of the time of his leadership he was not even a 
member of the Congress. But he was requested again and again 
to take the lead, although he always discouraged the trend to 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. VI, p. 161. 
2, Ibid, Vol. VI, Vol. VI. p, 80. 
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rely on him alone. He wanted his colleagues to stand on their 
own feet. To achieve that he considered the task of a real leader. 
Gandhi succeeded in drawing capable forces into the movement. 
He gave them independent tasks and saw to their constant 
qualification. In this way he considered Nehru his foreign 
policy conscience. 

This habit coincided with Gandhi’s inclination to concen. 
trate at a given time on a few selected, clearly defined tasks, but 
to keep himself well. informed on a great variety of problems. 
Almost all the leading personalities, who during the years after 
independence played an important role had gone through his 
training. That does not mean they all agreed with him. They 
often differed radically. As already mentioned, Gandhi loved 
disput2s with sincere friends. In such debates, he excelled in a 
combination of tolerance with stiff-necked arguments. 

Once I witnessed such a discussion. Gandhi's partner began 
every one of his answers with the words “no Bapu”. Soon 
after he left, Gandhi said: “There is no man whose views are 
more diametrically opposed to mine, but there is no finer 
fighter for India’s freedom.” With such an attitude Gandhi 
succeeded to win people with most divergent views to the 
common cause. For the period of direct fights against the 
British colonial rule this was undoubtedly very useful, but 
it contained on the other hand already the germs of later 
disputes and divisions, whether personal or otherwise. 

It is interesting that Gandhi declared Nehru, whom he con- 
sidered his foreign-policy-conscience, as his successor. This 
shows how much importance he attributed to international 
events and problems. Although he himself concentrated on 
national questions, his own experience in England and in South 
Africa had taught him that the solution of national problems 
had always international repercussions and vice versa. 

He supported liberation movements and fought against any 
form of oppression as a matter of principle. He always acted 
as a political person. His simplicity, his inclination towards 
self-denial and ascetic living earned him the fame of a “holy 
man”. These traits corresponded to an old tradition, which 
was still firmly rooted particularly in rural India and which 
enhanced Gandhi’s reputation and effectivity as a leader of the 
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nation. And yet Gandhi was first of all the concentrated and 
restless man of action—restless and untiring in the struggle 
for'the independence of his country, which he increasingly came 
to understand as complete, anti-imperialist independence from 
the British empire. “POSTSCRIPT” 

Text of the independence declaration recited for the first 
time on January 26th, 1930. 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so that 
they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also 
that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further tight to alter it 
or to abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has 
based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined 
India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe, therefore, that India must sever the British connection 
and attain Purna Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

“India has been ruined economically. The revenue derived 
from our people is out of all proportion to our income. Our 
average income is seven Pice, less than two pence, per day, and 
of the heavy taxes we pay, twenty per cent are raised from the 
revenue derived from the peasantry and three per cent from 
the salt tax, which falls most heavily on the poor, 

“Village industries, such as hand-spinning, have been des- 
troyed, leaving the Peasantry idle for at least four months in 
the year, and dulling their intellect for want of handicrafts, 
and nothing has been substituted, as in other countries, for the 
crafts thus destroyed, 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to 
be further burdens on the peasantry. The British manufactured 
goods constitute the bulk of our imports. Customs duty betray 
clear partiality for British manufacturers, and revenue from 
them is used not to lessen the burden on the masses, but for sus- 
taining a highly extravagant administration, Still more arbitrary 
has been the manipulation of the exchange ratio which has 
Tesulted in millions being drained away 


“Politically, India’s Status has never been so reduced, as 


` 
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under the British regime. No reforms have given real poli- 
tical power to the people. The tallest of us have to bend 
before foreign authority. The rights of free expression of 
opinion and free association have been denied to us, and many 
of our countrymen are compelled to live in exile abroad and 
they cannot return to their homes. All administrative talent 
is killed, and the masses have to be satisfied with petty village 
offices and clerkships. 

“Culturally, the system of education has torn us from our 
moorings, our training has made us hug the very chains that 
bind us. 

“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us unmanly, 
and the presence of an alien army of occupation, employed 
with deadly effect to crush in the spirit of resistance, had made 
us think that we cannot look after ourselves or put upa 
defence against foreign aggression, or defend our homes and 
families from the attacks of thieves, robbers and miscreants. 

“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer to a rule that has caused this fourfold disaster to 
our country. We recognize, however, that the most effective 
way of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will 
prepare ourselves, by withdrawing, so far as we can, all volun- 
tary association from the British Government and will prepare 
for civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes. We 
are convinced that if we can but withdraw our voluntary help, 
stop payment of taxes without doing violence, even under 
provocation, the end of this inhuman rule is assured. We 
therefore, hereby solemnly pledge to cairy out the Congress 
instructions issued from time to time for the purpose of 


establishing Purna Swaraj.” 


1. Sance : Tendulkar, Vol. III, pp. 8-9. 


CHAPTER 3 
GANDHI AND THE INDIAN BOURGEOISIE 


“In history quite frequently the names of revolutionary 
leaders. who were popular with the oppressed classes, were 
used by their enemies after the death of these leaders in 
order to mislead the oppressed classes.” 
Lenin? 
The process described by Lenin began with Gandhi already 
while he was alive. It his to be admitted, though, that he made 
it easy for the Indian bourgeoisie to use him in their class inter- 
ests, except for his last years when he became inconvenient 
and troublesome for them. 

When, as a young lawyer, he was called to South Africa by 
rich Indian merchants in order to represent their interests, he 
took up only cases which he considered fully justified. I men- 
tioned earlier how the racial discrimination of Indians roused 
his indignation and made him a passionate and successful repre- 
sentative of the discriminated Indians. No wonder that the 
Indian businessmen, needing effective level representation, wel- 
comed him asa kind of saviour. His unusual views did not 
disturb them. On the country, his obvious unselfishness was a 
definite recommendation as the businessmen could be absolutely 
sure that their financial expenditure would be fully used in their 
Interest. His will power and obstinacy, though uncomfortable 
for others, increased the effectivity of his efforts. (Much later 
his then private Secretary, Mahadey Desai, once sai 


nice to to venerate a Mahatma, but rather difficult 
him : ) 


d : It is quite 
to live with 


1 Tendulkar, Vol. VII, p. 80, 
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Also the inclusion of poor Indian indentured labourers into 
the struggle against racial discrimination proved a-boon for the 
Indian merchants It provided weightage to the struggle, and 
the merchants could keep aloof when things became too risky 
for their business connections. 

Gandhi was the most suitable man for the Indian mer- 
chants in South Africa and they gave him full support. This 
fact naturally increased his readiness to work for them and to 
let them support him. It also confirmed his view that injustice 
had nothing to do with the prevailing social system but was 
entirely due to human failings. If these failings were con- 
vincingly pointed out to the persons concerned, so he believed, 
injustice could be removed. When Gandhi returned to India in 
1915, First World War had started. With the war new economic 
and political opportunities for the young and still rather weak 
Indian bourgeoisie emerged. These middle-classes had, however, 
started already thirty years earlier to demand certain rights. 
Now still more demands were made. Gandhi naturally looked 
for support in circles amongst whom his work in South Africa 
was known. Most of these were connected with the Indian 
National Congress, for short the “Congress”. It is interesting 
that Gandhi found at first a rather cool reception. * Tilak 
showed him a cold shoulder and only Gokhale, the leader of 
the Servants of India Society, appeared more friendly disposed. 
For about four years Gandhi remained in the background. The 
time of immediate struggle had not yet come and a man like 
Gandhi was not yet needed by the Indian bourgeoisie. They 
were still busy making use of the economic possibilities which 
the war provided for them, Especially, the traders had vast - 
opportunities to enlarge their business and their financial 
resources. 

Gandhi, as we have seen, supported in his way the war 
efforts of the British. They were worried about the growing terro- 
rist movement (which by the way was supported by imperialist 
Germany), but they furthered the efforts to expand trade and 
supplies to England. The Congress at that time did not cause 
any worries, The adherents of the Congress expected Great 
Britain to honour their good behaviour during the war by 
granting additional rights at the end of it. But they were 
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disappointed. A commission with the British lawyer Rowlatt 
as chairman had the mandate to investigate the revolutionary 
movement in India and to suggest means of suppressing it. 
The result was a bill which meant further limitation of rights 
and freedom for the citizens of India which threatened to 
become a huge prison, and every Indian was to be considered a 
possible criminal. This was a provocation which bitterly 
disappointed the economically now much stronger Indian 
bourgeoisie, and which had to be fought. : 

In this new situation Gandhi became the suitable man. He 
was made the leader of the Congress and transformed it into a 
mass organization. We have seen in the previous chapter, how 
and by which means he aroused the masses. His methods and 
his views proved useful for the bourgeoisie. He succeeded in 
mobilizing the masses for a struggle at the helm of which stood 
at all times the bourgeoisie and which served above all the 
interests of this class. He was capable of doing that because he 
knew exactly the miserable conditions in which the masses and 
especially the rural poor were forced to live. Like Tolstoy, 
Gandhi gave expression to the feelings of the peasants, 
although not by literary means, but by his forms of fighting. 

Lenin described how Tolstoy conveyed ‘‘all the horror felt 
by the patriarchal peasant at the advent of the new, invisible, 
incomprehensible enemy coming from somewhere in the cities, 
or from somewhere abroad, destroying all the pillars of rural 
life, bringing in its train unprecedented ruin, poverty, star- 
vation, savagery, Prostitution, syphilis—all the calamities 
attending the epoch of primitive accumulation, aggravated by 
the transplantation of the most modern methods of plunder.” 
In the case of India one should add aggravated by colonial 
exploitation. “Tt was a Period of increasing capitalist deve- 
lopment. imposed from above. Agriculture at the same time 


was carried on by impoverished peasants with old-fashioned 
primitive methods.”! 


Such was also the condition in ru 
time. He faithfully reflected the 
also their primitive views and their 


tal India during Gandhi's 
mood of the peasants, but 
mysticism. However, in 


1. VI. Lenin, Col] Works, Vol. XVI, “L.N. Tolstoy,” 
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contrast to Tolstoy he led them to political activity. This 
suited the Indian bourgeoisie, because political activity. was 
needed and the ideas of decentralised, self-sufficient village 
communities although reflecting the peasants opposition to. the 
new capitalist development, were completely utopian and would 
never be realizzd. They were. useful to win the peasants to 
Participate in the struggle for independence, but they could 
never halt capitalist development. They would never hamper 
Indian capitalists.. Some of the ideas, which Gandhi tried to 
incorporate in the Congress programm:, seem:d_ to bs directed 
against capitalist development. Let us take the example of 
hand-spinning. I was myself once present when Gandhi. spoke 
to a huge crowd on the necessity to abstain from using any 
mill made cloth.. In the background there was a textile.mill 
from where all the time the noise of the running, machines 
competed with Gandhi's quist voicz, ever though it was trans- 
mitted by loudspeakers. 

While he was preaching against textile machinery, the mill- 
owners enlarged their production. Th2y knew that hand-spinn- 
ing and hand-weaving could never compete with mill produc- 
tion. They were interested in the boycott of English textiles 
implied in Gandhi's demands. That enabled them to increase 
their production. Therefore, such talks and appeals by Gandhi 
benefitted ultimately the mill-owners. So they supported him 


and made use of him. 
Even more obvious is the example of non-violence. Gandhi 


sincerely believed in its effectivity. Asa tactical method non- 
violence was also recognized by the bourgeoisie, not only 
because. under the conditions of an absolutely unarmed 
population it was a possible and also not very costly method, 
but also above everything because it provided limits to eventual 
further revolutionary development. With this method, the 
masses could be aroused to action against foreign imperialism 
and at the same time prevented from more far reaching revolu- 
‘ tionary mass actions. 

The leading Indian capitalists recognized the utility of 
‘Gandhi in this and other questions. The founder of the 
biggest Indian monopoly concern, G.D. Birla, once told some 
of his eager colleagues, who wanted to take action against 
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certain progressive politicians and their views, that he too was 
of course opposed to any idea of limiting privat property of the 
means of production, but it would be much better if people like 
Gandhi, who had given up all earthly possessions would 
oppose the socialists. That would be much more effective than 
any action by the owners who in everyone’s view would repre- 
sent only their interests. 


Birla and a few others all the time took care of Gandhi’s 
maintenance. Even when Gandhi insisted on staying*in the 
slum areas of untouchables, Birla saw to it that he was properly 
housed and cared for. Gandhi wrote in his weekly paper 
Harijan, that he had asked Birla to arrange for his residence 
in the quarters of the untouchables. To the critics, who rejoiced 
that he would no longer reside in the stately Birla House, he 
said he had enjoyed Birla’s hospitality for years. 

Whether he stayed at his house or in the Harijanrquarters, 
he was always Birla’s guest. His people would also take care of 
him at the Harijan quarters. He added that his constructive 
activities were being supported by donations from Birla. Tt 
would be wrong, however, to regard Gandhi one-sidedly as a 
complaisant tool of the bourgeoisie, as was sometimes done. 
Thave described his development and how he arrived at the 
conclusion that he was destined to represent all Indians as a 
nation in the joint struggle against British colonial rule. He 
sincerely beleved he could change the heart of capitalists like 
Birla. He wrote: “The critics do not know of the changes they 
(the Birlas) have imperceptibly made in their life; nor need 
they or the public in general know these. Such changes are 
never made for show. At the same time, it is perfectly true 


there are wide differences between them and me in outlook. 
This is no cause for sorrow or wonder”.1 


Tt was no wonder, indeed, that Birla was not worried about 
these differences, as he pursued further-reaching aims. But it is 
surpising that Gandhi’s small inner voice did not become vocal 
in view of these differences. This Proves that his inner voice 
had nothing to do with any supernatural intuition, but resulted 
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from his way of thinking and depended, like thoughts in 
general on circumstances and experience. 

In case of opèn conflicts with capitalists, Gandhi often 
sided against them. So he attacked the Indian industrialist Tata 
in 1921, beciuse he disposszsszd pzasants of their valued land 
in order to enlarge his industrial enterprise. 

Gandhi was also a master in influencing the bourgeoisie in 
a national movement. There is the interesting case of a collec- 
tion for a memorial for the victims of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre. One of the best orators of the Congress appealed to 
the businessmen of Amritsar to donate the necessary amount of 
money but without success. Then a second one spoke of India’s 
great past and her cultural traditions and that too with no suc- 
cess. And then it was Gandhi’s turn. Quite coolly he described 
what had been decided on, how much money was needed and 
he got it. 

One particular person, who strongly influenced his attitude 
towards capitalists, was Jamnalal Bajaj. Born as the son of 
poor, frugal parents in an extremely dry area he was later 
adopted by a childless merchant and inherited his wealth which 
Jamnalal succeeded to increase. But somehow this unearned 
riches seemed to worry Jamnalal. He met Gandhi, became his 
admirer and offered to donate all his possessions to his cause. 
Gandhi, however, insisted he should continue his business that 
in an honest way and to consider himself as a trustee of his 
wealth and to administrate it as such. Bajaj became the life-long 
treasurer of the Congress. (His sons are nowadays among the 
richest industrialists of India, although their father in the 
last years of his life retired and lived in extremely simple 
conditions). 

The support received from such capitalists furthered 
Gandhi's ideas of trusteeship which again facilitated his being 
used in the interests of the bourgeoisic. With his help they 
succeeded in using the mass movement in their class interest 
and channelized it accordingly. 

Gandhi’s faith in the goodness of man, in the possibility to 
wean him from improper actions, lies at the bottom of his 
absolutely utopian idea of trusteeship. In the same way as he 

wanted to convince the British of their sin of untouchability, 
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he wanted to appeal to the moral sentiments and duty of the 
rich in order to get them to consider themselves not as owners 
of their wealth but as trustees. Let us have a closer look at 
this idea : “Supposing I have come by a fair amount of wealth— 
either by the way of legacy, or by means of trade and indus- 
try—I must know that all that wealth does not belong to me. 
What belongs to me is the right to an honourable livelihood, 
no better than that enjoyed by millions of others. The rest of 
my wealth belongs to the community and must be used for the 
welfare of the community.... want the privileged classes to 
outgrow their greed and sense of possession, and to come down 
in spite of their wealth to the level of those who earn their 
bread by labour.” 1 

“I would be very happy indeed if the people concerned 
behaved as trustees; but if they fail, I believe we shall have to 
deprive them of their possessions through the state...every 
vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny, and confiscation 
ordered when necessary with or without compensation as the 
case demanded.” 2 

These sentences show that Gandhi saw the injustice of capi- 
talism but did not recognize th: inherent exploitation of men 
by men and did not realizə that, apart from one or two inci- 
viduals, no capitalist will, of his own freewill, give up his 
wealth and his profits. For the Indian bourgeoisie, the first 
Part of Gandhi's trusteeship talk was digestible and could 
demagogically be used as classes were not to be abolished but 
a future divergence can already be foreseen. The cleavage beco- 
mes more visible ina short summary of the main points of his 
utopian trusteeship ideas prepared for him and approved by 
him in November 1944: 

l. Trusteeship provides a means of t 
Present capitalist order of society into an e 
gives no quarter to capit 
class a chance of refor 
human nature is never 

2. It does not rec 


ransforming the 


galitarian one. It 
alism, but gives the present owning 


Ming itself. It is based on the faith that 
beyond redemption. 


ognize any right of Private ownership of 


1. The Harijan, 3rd June 1939, p.145, 
2. Modern Review 1935, p. 412, 
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Property except so far as it may be permitted by the society for 
its own welfare. 

3. It does not exclude legislation for the regulation of the 
ownership and use of wealth. 

4. Thus, under state-regulated trusteeship, an individual 
will not be free to hold or use his wealth for selfish satisfaction 
or in disregard of the interest of society. 

5. Just as it is proposed to fix a decent minimum living 
wage, even so a limit should be fixed for the maximum income 
that could be allowed to any person in society. The difference 
between such minimum and maximum incomes should be 
reasonable and equitable and variable from time to time so 
much so that the tendency would be towards obliteration of the 


difference. 
6. Under the Gandhian economic order, the character of 


production will be determined by social necessity and not by 
personal whim or greed 

Gandhi himself had made some amendments to these 
points. They show that he had no intention whatsoever to be 
a tool of capitalists, although thay had been using him. 

The entire trusteeship idea was a mental construction 
corresponding with his views, his experiences and his 
convictions. His whole world outlook would have fallen to 
pieces without such ideas. In spite of their utopian character 
they went too far to be appreciated by the Indian bourgcoisie. 
The closer India came to independence, the more intensively the 
bourgeoisie prepared itself taking over power in order to hasten 
capitalist development, and the more they found Gandhi as 
stumbling block. His idea of a democratic peasants-workers’- 
people’s government did not fit into their conception. 

At this time Gandhi’s gradual turning away from the 
policy of the Congress became more obvious. This policy 
represented the interests of the bourgeoisie as a’whole, which in 
turn alienated itself more and more from Gandhi. All his other 
extraordinary traits did not disturb them, his so-called 
religiousness, his often rather mystic way of expressing 
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himself even pleased them, because all parasitic, possessing 
classes like to hide in a mist of confuse language, of supersti- 
tion, of tradition, religion, revivalism, ete., in order to conceal 
their exploitaticn from the eyes of the masses But the denial 
of “any right of private ownership of property” the bourgeoisie 
did not like at all r 
Gandhi had already secured liberty of movement for himself 
by ceasing to be a member of the Congress. In spite of that he 
remained the undisputed and fully even recognized leader of the 
Congress as long as the bourgeoisis ne:d2d him. rrera 
already mentioned, there came a temporary break in 1941. 
Already then the question was who was to take over power and 
in whose interest was it to be used and this divided the minds. 
When the British refused any transfer of power, the reason for 
the break disappzared onc: aguin. Giadhi later on sometimes 
supported decisions of the Congress leadership even when they 
did not agree with his personal views and wishes. In such cases 
he acted as an adviser of the bourgeois majority which he felt 
obliged to respect, but at the same_.time he stressed his disagree- 
ment and refused any personal responsibility. This became quite 
obvious after the end of the S:cond World War, when it became 
clear that the British would have to yield In accordance with 
their old principle “divide and rule and using the discord 
between Hindus and Muslims, the British declared themselves 
ready to grant independence. if the Indian leadership gave up 
all claims toa unified India but agreed to the formation of a 
Separate new state, Pakistan, which was to comprise all the arcas 
in which Muslims formed the majority of the population. This 
Project was strongly Supported by the Muslim bourgeoisie, as it 
would safeguard their interests as against the financially much 
stronger Hindu bourgeoisie. But as there were no clear-cut 
borders between Muslim and Hindu arcas, any division was 
bound to involve tremendous transfer an 1 resettlement 
In an atmosphere of artificially stirr 
Gandhi opposed the division. 
ensure in this way a continued 
spite of a formal declaration of independence, 
inced that indep2ndence would have to be 
may b2 liter, but a unified India wo 


actions 
d up religious fanaticism. 
He saw through the intention to 
dependence on Great Britain, in 
He was conv- 
granted in any case; 
uld provide much better 
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conditions for future development, and unnecessary bloodshed 
would be avoided. However, the Hindu bourgeoisie predomin- 
ating in the Congress did not look beyond the possibility of get- 
ting power in the bigger part of India and the chance of their 
own independent capitalist development. 3 

Gandhi found himself in an extremely difficult situation. 
Not only his efforts for Hindu-Muslim unity were breaking 
down, but also all his ideas of future India. He saw his influ- 
ence waning and did no longer know what to do. On the : Sth 
of June 1947, two months before the declaration of independe- 
nce, he asked, if those who talked in terms of an immediate re- 
volution or of an upheaval in the country had the strength to 
take over the reins of the Congress and the Government. “Well, 
I have not that strength today or else I would declare rebellion 
today”? Instead of doing so, he advised the AICC to agree to 
resolution accepting the division of India. Sometimes, so he 
said, decisions had to be taken however unpleasant they might 
be. He saw no other possibility. He felt and knew that he had 
become stone inthe way of the Indian bourgeoisie. On the 
other hand he had never considered an uprising of the masses 
against the bourgeoisie. He stood in front of the ruins of his 
own ideas, a completely disillusioned man. Instead of a peace- 
ful India, corresponding to his ideal of Ahimsa, he was to wit- 
ness the senseless mutual slaughter of adherents of different re- 
ligions. All chances for “Ram Rajya” were finally destroyed. 
The only thing he could do was to try to mitigate the violence. 
The stress on his indigenous religion, which had been useful to 
strengthen national feelings, had now led to nationalistic chau- 
vinism. His demands were more and more embarassing for the 
bourgeoisie in power, he stood in their way. His life was threa- 
tened. {He himself had a foreboding of his end and, as a matter 
of, fact he had no longer the desire to live.‘* If I am to die by 
the bullet of a madman, I must do so smiling. °? This he 
said two days before his murder. He felt darkness and misery 
all around him. A few hours before he was murdered on the 
30th of January 1948, he asked for all important letters to be 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. VIII, p, 17. 
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brought to him. “ I must reply to them today, for tomorrow I 
may never be. ” 1 

He who always propagated non-violence, was extreminated 
by violence. After his death his name and his views could be 
misused, he could object no longer. - 

I have described the attitude of the Indian bourgeoisie rat- 
her brutally from the class point of view. Not all those belong- 
ing to the bourgeoisie shared such an attitude. Many were 
aghast at Gandhi’s death, even more were frightened of possi- 
ble consequences. The murderer belonged to Hindu-chau- 
vinistic circles. He was a fanatic, but then murderous actions 
are mostly carried through by fanatics. Asa matter of fact, 
Gandhi had been repeatedly threatended with murder. His 
advocacy of just treatment for Muslims especially after parti- 
tion, his demand to correct and make up for injustice inflicted 
on them, annoyed militant Hindu-circles who propagated 
revenge and war against Pakistan and who saw a potential 
traitor in every Muslim remaining in India. 

The idea to regain now by force what the British did not 
want the Hindu bourgeoisie and their leaders to have in their 
power, was welcome to these circles. Only a short while ago 
the fact becam eknown that Sardar Vallabha Bhai Patel, a well- 
known leader of the Congress and the first Minister for Home 
Affairs of India, a typical representative of the Indian bour- 
Seoisie made arrangements to open the Congress for members 
of the extremely chauvinistic RSS (Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 
Sangh), organized on the model of the Nazi stormtroops. Patel 
had, while Prime Minister Nehru Participated in a Common- 
wealth Conference in London, prepared a resolution to this 
effect and got it passed by the Congress Working Committee. 
Nehru immediately after his return got this resolution res- 
cinded. 

r Gandhi’s murderer was connected with the RSS. The orga- 
nization was declared illegal after the murder. Patel lifted the 
ban after the leaders of the RSS declared their organization to 
be not a political, but a cultural association. In reality the 
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RSS never ceased to be a political organ and up to the present 
it is an organization with branches all over the country where 
the members have to undergo constant training and are subject 
to a strict discipline. 

After Gandhi’s death there was no longer any reason to 
attack him. On the contrary it was now in the interest of the 
bourgeoisie to veil the fact that he stood in their way by laud- 
ing him and declaring him a martyr and hero of the nation. 
The bourgeoisie now used his name and his utopian ideas to 
counteract any really revolutionary development. Nothing was 
said, however, about his opposition to a capitalist development, 
an attitude which had hardened in the course of the years. 
But his ideas regarding a future India corresponding to the pe- 
asants’ imagination of a romantic past were not objected to. 
They were utopian, could never be realized, but might lead 
some enthusiastic potential rebels into ways which would not 
constitute any danger for the bourgeoisie. 

The quotation at the beginning of this chapter is fully appli- 
cable to the the way Gandhi was now misused. He had no 
clear-cut political theory and the different and sometimes con- 
tradictory sayings and attitudes of Gandhi made it easy to use 
his name for reactionary purposes. As this process began already 
while he was alive, progressive circles and in particular Comm- 
unists could hardly avoid gaining the impression that Gandhi 
consciously manipulated the masses in the interest of the 
Indian bourgeoisie. Therefore, the assessment of his work was 
at times rather negative but later his positive role was again 
stressed. Today Gandhi has become a legendary figure. Among 
young people very little is known about his real aims, only some 
quotations are occasionally used for political purposes. In as 
far as there are sincere followers, they are dreamers and utopi- 
ans without any real influence. 

After independence, capitalism developed in India. _Among 
the 70 tig monopoly-concerns which exist today there is so far 
not a single Muslim family. On the other hand there are 
Hindus among the big capitalists of Pakistan. 

As long as the masses were used to counteract the efforts of 
the colonial rulers to prevent the development of indigenou 
capitalism, Gandhi was the right man. In this historic phase 
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he was fully supported and used. This was progressive from 
the historic point of view. Closely connected with these 
efforts was the formation of th: nation. This again implied to 
arouse the masses from centuries of stagnation and to set them 
in motion. In this Gandhi succeeded and this is his great 
contribution to historic development. Although further 
developments in a revolutionary direction were prevented, 
and not even all the feudal obstruction could be abolished, 
a movement began, which in the mean time led to important 
changes and which hds not ceased to have its effects. Effects 
in a direction, which in spite of all the efforts of the 
Indian bourgeoisie to counteract them, will finally lead to real 
revolutionary changes. 

Gandhi’s success in mobilizing the masses of India, which 
Lenin already in 1920 called his revolutionary contribution to 
history, distinguished itself by some peculiarities. It is quite 
clear that he realized the fermentation amongst the people, 
he set the people in motion and was himself formed by the 
movement he initiated. He himself once said that first of alla 
social awakening was needed, everything else would follow. 
Only with efforts for the least a certain degree of improved 
economic conditions could the people be won fora real mass 
movement in support of the struggle for independence. 

Due to his close contacts especially with the rural masses, 
he knew exactly the sensitive spots and knew which slogans 
would mobilize the masses, Already in 1931 he said that 
complete independence would have to be complete economic 
freedom for the working millions and on no 
unholy alliance of forces interested in exploitation. He also 
said that the land and all property must belong to those who 
work on them or with them. i 

It is immaterial to dispute today whether Gandhi himself 
was fully convinced of these truths. Further developments 
took an entirely different course and he himself never really 
attempted to put these utterances into practice. He was 
undoubtedly influenced by the possessing class, and we have 
seen how he tried with his disastrous trusteeship idea to recon- 


cile the contradiction between the owners of the means of 
Production and the toiling masses, 


account some 
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He wanted to avoid splits. Class struggle, as real as it was 
and is, did not fit into his way of thinking. Therefore, as 
realistic as he was in some other respects, he could and would 
not recognize the reality of class struggle. 

He fought against all the dangers of division and over- 
looked the fact, that many other dangers could have been 
fought more successfully if he had taken the fact of class 
struggle into consideration. This applied even to the artifici- 
ally incited conflict between Hindus and Muslims. In working 
class quarters such nasty conflicts never occured. When in 
1956, the Indian sailors of the British Navy went on strike, they 
hoisted three flages : the Congress flag, the flag of the Muslim 
League and the Red Flag of the working class. 

Most probably the contradiction between Hindus and 
Muslims could have been overcome if the common class 
interests of impoverished Hindus and Muslims had been taken 
into account. 

Also on the Harijan question the class character became 
quite obvious later. Although from the constitutional point 
of view Gandhi seems to have been successful, the contradic- 
tion remained and attacks against harijans are now a form of 
class struggle against the poor farmers by the rural rich. But 
Gandhi never saw it as a class question. Consequently in 
spite of apparent success the problem remained unsolved. 

Similarly the national and the language problems have 
not yet been solved. Gandhi advocated a re-organization of 
of provinces according to languages. After 1947, that was 
done and thereby better conditions for the development of 
regional languages were created. But he also wanted to have 
a national language, a lingua for the whole country in order 
to strengthen the unity of the nation. It was to be an Indian 
language, the language with the widest distribution in India. 
In 1925, the Congress passed a resolution, that Hindi or rather 
Hindustani should be this language. Tt was to replace English 
as the means of communication between different language 
groups and different states of the Indian Union. But even 
today this has not yet been achieved. The opposition from 


regional bourgeois groups was too strong. 
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In spite of that, the efforts which under Gandhi’s guidance 
were made in these directions strengthened national cons- 
ciousness. A certain pride in one’s own language increased 
educational possibilities, and the fact that educated leaders 
did no longer speak like Strangers in a foreign tongue but in 
the language of the people strengthened selfconsciousness. 
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CHAPTER 4 


GANDHI’S CONTRADICTORY PECULIARITIES 


“That means I am not a cleverly thought out book, but a 
a man with all his contradictions.” 
Ulrich von Hutten 
This sentence can safely be made applicable to Gandhi. We 
have already come to know some of his contradictions, In 
spite of basically positive aspects certain limiting factors 
became obvious. These provided opportunities e.g. for the 
Indian bourgeoisie to cleverly distort his motives. Just as 
Tolstoy was declared as an apostle of Christian anarchism by 
reformist circles, Gandhi was described as the founder of a 
theory of salvation—summed up with terms of Gandhism. 
But he always objected to such an interpretation. Already 
in March 1936 he declared: “There is no such thing as 
‘Gandhism’ and I do not want to have any sect after me. I 


do not claim to have originated any new principle or doctrine. | 


I have simply tried in my own way to apply the eternal truths 
to our daily life and problems, I have nothing new to teach 
the world... My philosophy, if it may be called by that pre- 
tentious name, is contained in what I have said. But, you 
will not call it ‘Gandhism’, there is no ‘ism’ about it. And no 
elaborate literature or propaganda is needed about it.” 

In 1950, he expressed himself even more explicitly, when he 
dissolved the Gandhi Seva Sangh: “If Gandhism is another 
name for sectarianism it deserves to be destroyed...Let no one 
say that he is a follower of Gandhi...You are not followers, 
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but fellow students, fellow piligrims, fellow seekers and fellow 
workers”!, And in 1947 he said: “I ask nobody to follow 
me. Everyone should follow his or her awn inner voice. And 
if he or she has ears to listen to it, he or she should do the 
best he or she can do. In no case should he or she imitate 
others sheep-like”!, He also said he did not like to be made 
a lion. He was always conscious that his so-called greatness 
depended on the untiring hard work of capable men and 
women, devoted to the cause. ’ 

If. at times, the term Gandhism is used in literature, this 
may be admissible in so far as it concerns what other people 
have concocted from Gandhi's ideas, writings and sayings. But 
in case it is meant to denote a definite theory, a system evolved 
by him, I consider the use of this term entirely misleading. 
Not only because he himself objected to it, but because it does 
not correspond with facts. Of course, he was conscious of his 
role in the Indian independence movement as initiator and 
Tepresentive of the people’s movement but never as the herald 
ofa new doctrine, as a messiah. His concern was to serve a 
good, a humanitarian cause, and he believed in his capacity to 
serve this cause better than Others, but he always retained his 
modesty. His attitude towards criticism and self-criticism 
proves this point: “I can profit by criticism, never by praise”?, 
Praise and flattery he always disapproved of. Self-criticism 
he carried on toan almost unimaginable length. It is well 
known that at the age of 32 in 1901 he decided not only to 
controue being a faithful husband, but to adstain from sexual 
intercourse also with his wife. In the thirties he published an 
article in his weekly paper “Harijan ° accusing himself because 


old, he once modded i 


of a rather exhausting session. When 
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he later discovered the mistake he was very upset. For the first 
time in his life such a thing had happened ! Was ita sign of 
senility ? Then he should give up public life ! “I have. followed 
the maxim, that one should not let the sun go down upon one’s 
error without confessing it. No mortal is proof against error. 
The danger consists in concealing one’s error in adding untruth 
to it, in order to gloss it over.”1 

By confessing an error he understood making it known. 
There are many examples in his life which show his attitude to 
self-criticism. They seem to contradict his rigidity in holding to 
views and decisions once taken, but in reality these views-and 
decisions usually formed the basis of his self-criticism. To 
convert him to a different point of view on any question, even 
when he appreciated such an opinion, was almost impossible. 

On the other hand he was always ready to step back, to let 
others take the lead, c.g. younger people. Just for that reason 
he enjoyd the confidence of others who recognized his selfless- 
ness as a leader. This trait was so strong that sometimes some 
not so unselfish persons could hide behind it. 

Gandhi did have some traits which made it casy to consider 
him a saint, a Mahatma, much to his chagrin. Among friends 
he was known and addressed as “Bapu”, father. One of the 
saintly traits was his absolute consequence in certain questions 
(but not always). Some examples: When in his settlement in 
South Africa he was propagating the principle of non- 
possession, he convinced a German friend and cooperator dur- 
ing a sea-journey of the superfluity and uselessness of his 
binoculars and got him to throw them into the sea. 

We have already come to know his adherence to vows. He 
never brok: a vow oac? taken, even when it became senseless. 
He cam: to know of a practic? used in Calcutta to increase the 
yield of milk incows by blowing air into their uterus with the 
help of a hollow piece of bamboo. This torture horrified him to 
ruch an extent, that he took a vow never again to drink milk. 
Years later, after a serious operation, doctors urged him to 
take milk as his stomach did not digest other food. His life was 
in danger, but he refused to break his vow. His wife found a 
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way out. She explained to him that he took the vow because of 
the torturous treatment of cows and therfore it conld only 
concern cows milk. So he took goats milk and continued 
doing that all through his life. 

When, during a talk, I drew his attention to the fact that 
keeping goats was much less in accordance with non-violence 
as the male off-spring was bound to be slaughtered, whereas 
bullocks were used as draught animals, he agreed and added, 
he propagated cow-keeping, but the vow he had taken, and 
milk he needed, so obstinacy he could say: “Foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds. There is, I fancy, a method in 
my inconsistencies. There is a consistency running through my 
seeming inconsistencies.,,! f 

In this strain, he once wrote about the qualms of conscience 
he had whenever he boarded a car or a train, but that was just 


as unavoidable as the Swiss watch he needed for keeping his 
time-table. 


His attitude towards bee-keeping and towards snakes was 
also interesting. 1 once explained to him, how with the removal 
of the combs and the subsequent extraction of honey some bees 
would always be killed. He answered : “The value of honey for 
human nourishment was in this case the more important aspect.” 
Human life was also the overriding principle for him in dealing 
with snakes. I once proudly reported to him, how Lused a 
long stick to traisport a snake to an unused plot in order to 
avoid killing it. “That was wrong”, he said, “because poiso- 
nous snakes are dangerous for human beings.” At the age of 
77 he wrote : “In life, it is impossible to eschew violence com- 
pletely, Now the question is, where is one to draw the line ? 
The line cannot be the same for everyone... To allow crops 
to be eaten up by animals, in the name of ahimsa, while there 
is a famine in the land, is a sin ...My ideal is to be able to play 
with the sankes and the Scorpions fearlessly. But it is merely a 
wish so far. Everywhere, I have let my people kill both...My 
non-violence is not merely kindness to all the living creatures. 
The emphasis Jaid on the sacredness of the sub-human life 
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in Jainism is understandable. But that can never mean that one 
is to be kind to this life in preference to human life.””* 

These sentences also show a certain change, a greater readi- 
ness for compromise’ an increasing humanitarianism in com- 
parison e.g. to 1930, when as an opponent of vaccination he 
refused to let the children in his ashram be vaccinated, although 
three of them had already died of Smallpox. At that time he 
said : “I may be entirely mistaken. But holding the views that 
Ido, how can I recant them ? Because I see child after child 
passing away ? No, not even if the whole of the ashram were 
to be swept away, may I insist on vaccination and pocket my 
principle. What would my love of truth and my adherence to 
principle mean, if they were to vanish at the slightest test of 


reality ?...I may have to see not three but hundreds and 
thousands being done to death during the campaign I am about 
to launch... I want you all to treasure death and suffering 


more than lite, and to appreciate their cleansing and purifying 
character.” 

It is easier to understand Gandhi in his later years, when 
under certain circumstances he was prepared to give up some 
principles in order to achieve a certain aim. He showed then 
more clearly a realistic and humantrian trait. The readiness for 
compromise contributed, however, to an avoidance of a clear 
analysis, and prevented the examination of his opinioas up to 
the last logical consequence. With the help of such incon- 
sistencies he succeeded in maintaining his theories and in gloss- 
ing over some discrepancies. 

In some of his demands, he calculated from the very beginn- 
ing the impossibility of a general fulfilment. When I told him 
once that mankind would gradually die out if everyone came 
up to his demand to have no or at the most one child, he ans- 
wered, that this demand would never be fulfilled by everyone. 

By the way he himself simply loved children, there were 
always children around him, and he took care of them. When 
we visited him the last him time in 1946, we came with our 
four children. There was not the slightest tubuke. Qur youn- 
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gest daughter was six months old. We were rather anxious that 
her occasional crying might disturb him, and we were glad she 
was comparatively quiet. Gandhi then asked us, whether the 
child was ill, because a healthy child was bound to cry ! When 
he took his daily walks he enjoyed children running around 
him, the more, the better. f 

His characteristic quality to reserve the right of changing 
his opinion and also the complete absence of any intention to 
start a new doctrine is show by his attitude to previous state- 
ment of his : “At the time of writing, I never think of what I 
have said before. My aim is not to be consistent with my 
previous statements on a given question, butto be consistent 
with truth, as it may present itself to me ata given moment. 
The result has been that I have grown from truth to truth, I 
have saved my memory an undue strain . . Friends who observe 
inconsistency, will do well to take the meaning that my latest 
writing may yield, unless they prefer the old”1 nee 

So he himself realized a certain development of his views 
and recommended to pay most attention to his latest statement. 
For obvious reasons bourgeois circles did not do that, as 
Gandhi towards the end of his life showed more and more a 
realistic and progressive attitude. 

His hailing from an orthodox Hindu family, already 
certain conclusions some of his peculiarities. But not only 
antecedents and education, but some carly events and experi- 
ences reflect themselves in later views, methods, and way 
of life, He himself often mentioned his early marriage. Accor- 
ding to custom, he had been betrothed already as a small child. 
Two of the girls betrothed to him previously had died before 
he-seven years old, was betrothed to his later wife. Both were 
13 years old when the wedding was solemnized and marital 
relations began. Gandhi referred to his early marriage as a 


tragedy. Several years were filled with sensual feelings, and 
thoughts of the pleasures of the night even disturbed his atten- 
tionat school. If there had not been a “burning sense of duty” 
he might have “ 


sunk into a mire of lust”, His passionate love 
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made a jealous husband, without his wife giving any reason 
for it. 

On the day his father died Gandhi had been keeping watch 
and rubbed his father’s aching legs. About 11 p.m. he was 
relieved by his uncle. Gandhi rushed to his sleeping wife at 
that time in a stage of advanced pregnancy-awoke her and had 
intercourse with her Soon afterwards he was called-his father 
had dicd. He now felt that his carnal desires had kept him 
away from the last minutes of his father’s life. Unfortunately, 
the child expected by his wife died a few days after being born. 

These events caused a feeling of guilt, which he never got 
rid of. {t even hada retrospective effect. His father had lost 
two wives, who left him only two daughters. In order to get a 
son he married a third time, but unfortunately this wife became 
an invalid and could not bear any children. With her permi- 
ssion he took a fourth wife, who gave him three sons anda 
daughter. Gandhi was the fourth and youngest child. He with 
all his reverence for his father. never forgave him that he 
married a fourth time, while bis third wife was still alive. 
Gandhi obviously felt that he owed his life to the sin of his 
father ! 


New misfortune befell Gandhi, who had gone to England in 
1888, when he returned three years later. He was his mother’s 
pet-child and she was longing for his return. When he arrived 
in Bombay he learnt that she had died a few days previously. 

During his stay in London he tried at first to adapt himself 
completely to the apparently wonderful English civilization. He 
imitated dress and behaviour as closely as possible and even 
took lessons in modern dance and violin. He inclined to ex- 
periment. Already in India he once tried to eat meat, and an 
acquaintance even took him toa brothel. But there he left 
immediately in utter disgust. In England he was saves ee 
worse by three vows taken in front of his mother : No ak 
no alcohol, no women. Several times he almost came to brea 
one of these vows, but in the last minute he always remembered 
his mother and his vows. He felt then guilty and pondered 
about the causes of his temptations. _That helped him to see 
through the hollowness of capitalist civilization. Soon the outer 
brilliance did not longer blind him. He was disappointed and 
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got into contact with others, who were equally disappointed and 


‘wanted to return to more natural ways of life. Amongst them 


were vegetarians whose eating habits corresponded much 
better to his own than those of the beef-eating Englishmen. 
These connections also brought him into contact with diverse 
views of these circles from Bradlaugh’s atheism to Ruskin’s 
Christianity. England at that time was full of representatives 
of new ideas. rir 
The Fabian Society popularized socialism and scientific 
ways of thinking. The first volume of “Das Kapital” by Karl 
Marx had just appeared. A few years earlier Darwin’s Descent 
of Men” and Kroporkin’s “Mutual Aid”? had been published. 
Arnold’s translation of Indian texts and Max Mueller’s lectures 
of Indian philosophy and religion enthused many with the “Wis- 
dom of the east’. Gandhi inclined sometimes one way, some- 
times another, He came to the conclusion that there was some- 
thing in all of them, but except for an Association of Vegetari- 
ans he did not join any of the other numerous groups. His 
conviction grew, that in spite of all the interesting and valuable 
ideas he came to know in En land, the most essential sources 
for his way of thinking were lying dormant for him in India. 
He was especially impressed by John Ruskin’s “Unto this 
Last”, by Tolstoy’s books and by the New Testament. The 
great variety of ideas he met with, combined with his instinctive 
objection to all claims of exclusivity, e.g. that Christ was the 
only son of God and faith in him the only way to salvation, 
induced a great tolerance towards different opinions, in as far 
as they were sincerely representing an acceptable aim. He never 
tried to force his ideas on others. He was foud of disputes, as 
they helped him to check his views. As the same time they 
helped his partners to discover weak points of the arguments 
and some times also to arrive at more correct conclusions. 
To Nehru he wrote in 1929 : “Resist me always, when 
my suggestion does not appeal to your head or heart, 1 shall 
not [ove you jhe less for that resistance”, 1 
Gandhi on the other hand never submitted to the outer 
discipline of a religion. He came to his decisions, however 
uncomfortable for himself and others, but always after careful 
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consideration. He excelled with a keen legal demand intellect, 
clear, exact and honest formulation, but did not like-splitting 
arguments. Durring one of my talks with him, he took one of 
my sentences to pieces. When I said I had not ments it that 
way, he countered with the question ; “Why did you say it 
then ?” 

This exactuess in speaking he also showed in other things. 
Let me quote from Pyarelal’s book : “He hada passion for 
precision and thoroughness in the minutest details, a meticulous 
regard for cleanliess, and neatness, and impatience of slovenli- 
ness in any shape of from-in thinking, writing, dress or daily 
life. He enforced military, discipline and clockwork regul- 
arity in his own case, and expected the same from those around 
him. He insisted, though, on doing everything, as far as possi- 
ble, for himself. If he wanted a paper to be looked up... he 
went for it himself instead of ordering anyone, he even mended 
his own clothes. He preferred writing to dictating. One day 
his secretary actually counted 56 letters which he had written 
in his own hand. Each one of these he re-read carefuily from 
the dateline to the final detail of the address before handing 
them for dispatch...He insisted on his desk being kept always 
clear and woe to anyone of his staff who referred to hima 
letter more than 48 hours old...Answers had to be straight, 
clear and to the point. Any reply of more than 5 or 10 lines 
was asa rule consigned to the waste paper basket...He had 
the remarkable faculty of switching on and off his mind to and 
from anything at will and to remain unaffected by his surround- 
Ings. Physical inconvenience or the noise and bustle off crowds 
seemed to make no difference to him. He could go off to 
sleep whenever he wished and by himself wake up after a speci. 
fied number of minutes. Sometimes while dictating he would 
doze off in the middle of a sentence, have a few winks of sleep 
and then resume dictating just where he had left off, without 
any apparant effort or without asking, ‘where was 12, or ‘what 
was J saying ?’ (*) 

Gandhi himself explained this capacity in the following 
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way: “Ordinarily our thoughts jostle chaotically in our 
mind, Discipline...... enables us to order them and to exclude 
at will every thought, impulse or feeling that is not relevant to 
the thinking in hand. If we could do that always we would 
not know what fatigue is. It is not the work that kills, but the 


chaos. The friction of ideas in the mind causes the wear and 
tear’ 


He paid special attention to “little things”. Concentration 
on the small things would lead to big results. His way of 
working demanded—but also developed—tremendous energy. 
“His iron will made every faculty of his body and mind obey 
its least command.”? Everyone who came to know him was 
surprised about the multitude of subjects, persons and details 
he was occupied with, but, of course, with an exact time-table. 
‘When a talk in his opinion had reached its purpose, he would 
make his partner leave with a friendly *‘Enough for today”. 
Then the next one would come with his problems and worries. 
But each would feel that he received Gandhi’s full attention, 
that he dealt with him with the love and care of a father. 
I have never known another person who conveyed this feeling 
to so many. This paternal attitude was not restricted to his 
talks, he was really concerned. A girl living in his ashram 
had to have her tonsils removed. Gandhi insisted on being 
present during the operation and until she became conscious 
again. Only then he returned to his work. 

With the beginning of the war I was interned, the next 
day may wife received a hand-written postcard fiom Gandhiji, 
inquiring whether she had any difficulties and offering his 
hospitality. One more almost amusing example: A Harijan 
boy adopted by Gandhi teased a girl working in the ashram 
kitchen. Finally the girl used a big kitchen ladle in her 
defence. They both ran to complain to Gandhi. After 


listening for a while, he said he would fast until they made 


up. Ten minutes later they came and begged him to break off 
his fast. 


Caring for people and entering their problems became more 
and more a significant characteristic with him. Formerly his 
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insistence on his principles often led to a certain rigidity 
especially towards persons near to him. I mentioned already 
the binoculars thrown into the sea. An even more drastic 
example is the following: The principles of cleanliness and of 
doing things oneself he enforced also on his life. When at 
one time guests had used a chamberpot, his wife carried it 
away with a somewhat glum face. Her husband meeting 
her declared that such services had to be done with a smiling 
face. His wife was so furious that she threw the pot at him ! 

I mentioned already his strong sense of justice. Any 
injustice he considered a sin, which it was not sufficient to 
register, but against which one had to fight. This often meant 
difficult disputes in which he never showed any signs of fear. 
His fearlessness obviously could not have been inborn, but 
with his will-power and self-discipline he achieved it to a 
remarkable degree. He also valued fearlessness in others. 
One absolutely dark night an important telegramme had to be 
taken to his village abode. At that time the only connection 
with headquarters at Wardha was a rather bad bullock track. 
As ro one else volunteered, I offered to take the message by 
cycle. I was very proud when on arrival he called me his 
stalwart. 

He was a good judge of men and seemed to look right into 
the heart of people. Above all he demanded sincerity and 
honesty. Untrue pretensions or actions which did not agree 
with words very quickly led to a parting of the ways. His 
whole life was characterized by his search for truth. Not 
without purpose he gave his autobiography the title “My 
experiments with truth”. 

In his search for truth he gained the conviction that “God 
is truth” and then he went a step further by saying “truth is 
God”. The reason he gave for his formulation is very reveal- 
ing: ‘In their passion for discovering truth the atheists have 
not hesitated to deny the very existence of God, from their 
own point of view rightly. And it was because of this reason- 
ing that 1 saw that rather than say that God is Truth I should 
say that Truth is God.” 
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This example shows how he did not follow blindly a 
religion, but used religious ways of reguing, while essentially 
adhering to rational ways of thinking. He perused a lot of 
religious literature including the bible, the Quran, the Vedas 
and soon. Some, e.g. the Old Testament, he found almost 
unreadable and incomprebnsible, others he liked. For some 
time he doubted religion, then he was not sure, whether and 
which religion to join, finally he came to the conclusion that 
every religion contained some truths from the respective points 
of view. So he thought it best to select from every religion 
whatever seemed useful. Accordingly he did not see any 
necessity to give up the religion into which one is born; but 
he did see the necessity to reform one’s religion for instance 
by fighting untouchability. So he cannot be considered reli- 
gious in the sense of a faith, of following a definite dogma. 
Any purely theoretical occupation with religion and even more 
so a withdrawal from the world and the attempt to gain 
salvation by meditation he considered erroneous. Already in 
South Africa he had expressed in a speech delivered at the 
Theosophical Lodge of Johannesburg that too much stress 
was laid on mental and intellectual studies aud arguments 
and moral growth of man lost sight of. Studies could be quite 
useful but they should follow the course necessary for life, 
and the real life was to be lived in the world ground them. 
One ounce of practice is worth whole tons of specches and 
writings.1 

A To Gandhi religion was the means to win people for prac- 
tical work. Only in this sense he occupied himself with 
religion. He had not time for other religious principles and 
systems. Even Yoga he never practised although he was of 
the opinion that it might be quite useful. He took the point 
of view that what mattered was the way of living and that no 
conversions were needed. One essential principle of his life 
became more and more discernible. Seryice of mankind. His 


assess moni was: “I am not a visionary. I claim to bea 
practical idealist.”2 


1. cf. Tendulkar, Vol. I, p. 77 ff. 
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; At another time he said that irreligion often masqueraded 
in the name of religion. He strongly advocated the separation 
of state and religion and demanded an absolutely secular 
state. Religious education he considered exclusively a con- 
cern of the religious associations, on no account of the state. 
“We have suffered enough from state aided religion and a state 
church. Do not mix up religion and ethics I believe that 
fundamental ethics is undoubtedly a function of the state. By 
religion l have not in mind the fundamental ethics but what 
goes by the name of denominationalism”’.* 

His attitude towards religion made it possible for him to 
use or even to add what seemed useful to him and also to 
come to suitable interpretations. It is well-known how much 
he appreciated the Bhagawat .Gita as the fundamental basis 
for his theory and practice of non-violence. A Swiss pacifist, 
Pierre Ceresole, who visited him, was of the opinion that the 
Bhagawat Gita contained every reasoning for violence. 
Although both were good friends they could not agree on this 
point. Gandhi had at times the capacity to interpret a text 
according to what he wanted to find, although other texts he 
interpreted literally and logically. This concerned for 
instance passage dealing with duties to be performed for their 
own sake and not because of any possible favourable results 
or gains. 

Just as be declared truth to be God, in order to have a 
unifying factor with atheists. he explained his inner voice to 
those who did not like mystical ways of expression, as “dictates 
of reason” which one must obey. 

His attitude towards religion changed in the course of his 
life. When he was still rather young he spoke occasionally 
of his longing for Moksha, for deliverance from the wheel of 
rebirths. In later years he expressed the desire to reach the 
age of 170—provided he remained physically and mentally 
altert—because there was so much to be done here on this 
earth! From a life beyond this earth he turned completely to 


the life on this earth. i 
Nearest to a kind of religious fanaticism came his obstinate 
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faith in non-violence or ahimsa as he preferred to call it. 
His early experiences in South Africa had shown him that 
certain aims could be reached without the use of violence. 
That led him to the conclusion that everything or almost every- 
thing could be achieved with the help of ahimsa. Frequently 
he is supposed to have adopted Tolstoy’s ideas of implement- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount in the New Testament with the 
demand not to resist evil, but to offer the other chcek, if one 
is slapped. While it is true that Gandhi was impressed by 
Tolstoy's opposition to violence, there still is a big difference. 
Gandhi believed that evil had to be resisted, non-violently if 
possible, otherwise with violent means. 

He gave the example: Ifa woman accompanied by her 
brother or by some other person is attacked and cannot be 
protected by non-violent means, then she must be defended 
violently even at the risk of life. And of women he said, 
if in defence of their honour they use their teeth and nails 
and even a knife he would still consider that as non-violence. 

Unconditional resistance he also demanded in the great 
cause of national liberation. “I would rather risk violence 
a thousand times than risk the emasculation of a whole race... 
where there is only a choice between cowardice and violence, 
l would advise violence... I advocate training in arms for 
those who believe in the method of violence. I would rather 
haye India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should ina cowardly manner become or remain a 
helpless witness to her own dishonour”!, And he further con- 
cluded: “Half of India is too weak to offer violent resis- 
tance and the other half is unwilling to do so”.? And then 
he arrives at his main conclusion : “Strength does not come 
from physical capacity. It comes from an indomitable will. 
I want India to practice non-violence being conscious of her 
strength and power.’ 

These statements show the essentially tactical nature of 
non-violence as propagated by Gandhi, but he never even 
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mentioned the word tactics. Whenever he saw a (tactical) 
necessity he made a principle of it, for which he claimed 
eternal validity. For immediate purposes this proved quite 
effective, but it led him to conclusions which in the long run 
did not concur with actual circumstances. Although he 
always admitted, that truth may look quite different from 
defferent points of view, he never considered that a tactical 
method, which at a definite period and under definite historic 
circumstances was correct, may be wrong at another period 
under different circumstances. That means he did not recog- 
nize the historic dependence of his views. 

For him violence was the use of physical force, bloodshed, 
individual terror. He never thought of civil disobedience, 
refusal to pay taxes, the mass movement against British State- 
power as a form of violence. Nor did he ever speak against 
the Marxist-Leninist theory of power, what he objected to was 
the use of physical means of force. 

According to the situation in the India of his time he 
drew the correct conclusion that individual terror would not 
help to achieve independence. First of all he wanted to appeal 
to heart and hand for unity in order to convert the opponent 
with patience and with skillful actions. Violent means would 
lamage and useless sacrifice of thousands of the 
best patriots, it could only lead to disaster. Non-violence. 
however, and I quote, “enabled us to enlist as soldiers, millions 


of men, women and children.” 
He further stated, that if the remedy of drawing the sword 


had been possible, “India would not have listend to the 
gospel of non-cooperation.”? Gandhi acted on the presump- 
tion that all men are essentially good. Inas far as they act 
wrongly, injustly, they deviate from their real nature and from 
“truth”, and then it is only necessary to convince them of 
their mistake, to make them conscious of it. On thls basis 
he built his ahimsa-iheory, which he considered applicable to 
all human relations, the family, the attitude to authorities, 
internal unrest and foreign aggression. That means he gene- 


only cause d 
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talized a method, which under certain circumstances can be 
effective and under the special conditions in India at that 
time proved useful for mobilizing the masses, and proclaimed 
it as the ideal principle for all times. A temporary, politically 
useful weapon he declared an eternal law. Only towards the 
end of his life he began to realize that this principle did not 
always work. 

First of all he saw how this method of fighting gave more 
assurance and confidence in the future to the “weak” Indian 
people. ‘I have ventured to place before India the ancient law 
of self-sacrifice... Non-violence in its dynamic condition means 
conscious suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the 
will of the evil-doer, but it means putting of one’s whole sould 
against the vill of the tyrant... I want India tc practise non- 
violence being conscious of her strength and power”!. 

He succeeded in mobilizing the masses and that confirmed 


his belief in ahimsa as a law. In applying this law to the future 
it became pure utopia. 


Gandhi’s ideal was “an ordered anarchy”. “That state will 


be the best governed which is governed the least”?, He realized 
however, that his was a rather lone voice Teg 
illusions. When Congressmen became ministers, he stated that 
obviously they were unable to reach the stage of the cleansing 
effect of a non-violent government. He had believed that even 
confirmed criminals could be converted with the help of the 
purity of ministers, 

The second World War also contributed to increase certain 
doubts in the effectiveness of ahimsa. He said then: “Ahimsa 
in theory, no one knows, It is as indefinable as God. But in 
its working, we get glimpses of it”3, Nazism he considered 
naked, brutal force, practised with scientific exactness. But how 
to combat it ? In accordance with his habit to stick to opinions 
once adopted, he maintained the view, that even a Hitler 
could be convinced of his error, Before the war I several times 
had a talk with him on this subject. He had written: “If there 


arding such 
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ever could be a justifiable war in the name of and for humanity, 
a war against Germany, to prevent the wanton persecution of 
a whole race, would be completely justified”. In spite of such 
a clear condemnation of Nazism he was of the opinion, that as 
a German I should have fought Nazism with non-violent means 
in Germany, not only as an individual but with compatriots 
mobilized by the example. My explanation that his methods 
would be impossible and in view of Nazi means of suppression 
completely ineffective, did not convince him. 

I expect, his absolutely useless letter asking Hitler to stop 
the murderous war, and the further course of the Second World 
War, as well as the anti-fascist attitude of Nehru, have had 
their effect on his way of thinking, but publicly he never 
admitted that. He knew the British as opponents and could not 
imagine that fascism exerted a domination much more brutal 
than what he had come to know from the British colonial 
rulers. His ideas of non-violent struggle corresponded with the 
situation in -India and the consciousness of the rural masses. 
They had suffered for centuries. Famines frequently extermina- 
ted millions of them, and more than one or two meals a day 
the working peasants could not afford even at the best of times. 
Apart from the dependence on the timely beginning of the 
monsoonrains, the peasant was caught in a net of traditional 
ties and exploitation. The dogma of patient suffering had 
influenced countless generations. The only remedy seemed to 
arouse the compassion of men and gods by further suffering, 
to bring one’s opponent by voluntary suffering into an awk- 
ward thinking Gandhi developed into his theory of non-violent 
struggle, thereby reflecting the way of thinking of broad, mainly 
rural circles. 

The rural masses were also unable to think of an essentially 
different, better future, they could only think of a past, which- 
as human beings fortunately tend to forget the disagreeable 
appeared to them better than the present time. Accordingly 
they believed the world had traversed from a golden age 
through various stages to the present iron age. Whoever wented 
to think of better conditions, saw them in the past. Gandhi’s 
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ideas of romanticised village communities, reflect this rural way 


of thinking and therefore the peasants understood them. The 
peasants wanted to oppose the capitalist money economy which 


threatened to ruin them, it made them think all the more of 
the golden past, and this longing ofthe rural masses Gandhi 
fulfilled with his ideas of Ram-Rajya. This expression is often 
wrongly interpreted as kingdom of God on earth. In reality it 
means the rule of Ram, i.e. a way of life and a social order 
as they are supposed to have existed in the distant past at the 
time of Ram. He is supposed to have been an incarnation of 
God in the son ofa king. According to tradition his rule 
excelled in justice and greatly benefitted his subjects. 

The contradictions characterizing Gandhi have their sources 
not so much in the person but they reflect the very complicated 
and contradictory conditions and traditions of the social life 
of the impoverished rural masses. This fully applies also to 
Gandhi's asceticism. He himself declared: “When I found my- 
self drawn into political life, I asked myself what was nece- 
ssary for me in order to remain untouched by immorality by 
untruth, by what is known as the politcal gain. I came definitely 
to the conclusion that, if I had to serve the people in whose 
midst my life was cast and of whos? difficulties I was witness 
from day to day, I must discard all wealth, all possessions... 
Possession seems to m to bə a crime... The less you possess, 
the less you want. the better you are. And bettez for what? Not 
for enjoyment of this life, but for enjoyment of personal service 
to your fellow—beings” 1 So Gandhi was not against all kinds 
of enjoyment, he only had his own way of enjoying life. 

Some times I am asked, whether he had a sense of humour 
of cource he had. He always enjoyed a good joke and liked to 
laugh or smile with a twinkle in his eyes. A good example of 
humor is the customs declaration which he made when reach- 
ing England on his way to the Round Table Conference: “ I 
am a poor mendicant. My earthly possessions consist of six 
spinning wheels, prison dishes, a can of goat’s milk, six home- 
spun loin-cloths and towels, and my reputation which cannot 
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be worth much.”! And when asked whether he really was 
going to walk about London inthe way he was dressed, he ` 
answered: “You in your country‘ wear plus fours, but I prefer 
minus fours”? 

His asceticism was caused by his desire to identify him- 
self with the poorest of the poor. He undoubtedly realized 
how with such identification he could win the confidence and 
the hearts of the poor. In spite of that he wanted a better 
standard of life for everyone. Some degree of physical 
harmony and comfort he considered necessary, “but above a 
certain level it becomes a hindrance instead of help... A man 
must arrange his physical and cultural circumstances so that 
they do not hinder him in his service of humanity, on which all 
his energies should be concentrated... If by abundance you 
mean everyone having plenty to eat and drink and to clothe 
himself with, enough to keep his mind trained and educated, I 
should be satisfied. But I should not like to pack more stuffs 
in my belly than I can digest and to have more things than I 
can ever usefully use. But neither do I want poverty, penury, 
misery, dirt and dust in India.” 

With his simple way of life he wanted to set an example 
for his people. His aim was very high. but he knew that even 
for himself it was unattainable and accordingly he did not 
expect the nation to attain it. In spite of that he felt it right 
to aspire to the ideal. He was against wastefulness, for a 
healthy life, against all harmful luxuries. 

According to him, man eats and drinks in order to live and 
not the other way round. Also ia this question he went to the 
extreme. The ingredients of his meals were carefully weighed 
according to nourishment and calories and he only ate the 
exact quantity calculated for his body. This required some 
efforts and one of his friends, the poetess Sarojini Naidu, once 
jokingly remarked, now costly it was to keep a man like Gandhi 
poor! But let us return to his asceticism. Already in 
South Africa while building up his settlement on 400 ha. of 
farmland in 1910 he introduced strict rules. Food for everyone 


1, Tendulkar Vol. III p. 113. 


3. Ibid, p. 113. 
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was prepared in the same kitchen. No one was to touch 
alcohol, smoking was forbidden, absolute chastity was to be 
maintained by everyone and physical work was to be done. 
Everyone had to sleep on the floor with one blanket to lie on 
and another one to cover himself and with a wooden board 
asa pillow. All presents he received were handed over to a 
trust, so also his income. a 

Already in 1906 he had made poverty and chastity his 
principles. In ihe same year he decided to forgo the use of 
salt and spices. After his experiences in prison he gave up tea 
in 1908 and decided to have his last meal before sunset. As 
already mentioned he gave up drinking milk in 1912, and in 
1913 he decided to dress himself like simple workers, i.e. to 
wear but a loin cloth and to go bearheaded. 

When in 1914 two inmates of the settlement, two students 
had sexual relations with a twenty year old girl, Gandhi fasted 
for 7 days and for four and a half months took only one meal 
a day. When soon afterwards one of his sons was involved in 
a similar case, he fasted for 14days in order to purify himself, 
and he considered his impurity the cause of the failings of the 
young people living with him. I have already mentioned his 
own early experience, a burden which all the time oppressed 
him. When he began to realize the necessity of some sort of 
birth-control in view of the improving health-care, he picked 
on the old Indian idea of abstinence. “For years I have con- 
templated with satisfaction the Prospect of suspending procrea- 
tion by voluntary self-denial. India is today ill equipped 
taking care of her present population, not because she is over 


populated, but because she is forced into foreign domination, 
whose erced is progressive exploitation of her own resources”, 
This statement shows once again how he combined his personal 
— in this case ascetic views — with the political tasks in hand. 

His intention to adapt his way of dressing and living as far 
as possible to that of the poorest peasants did, however, not 
make him a pauper, nor a Peasant. He always had sufficient 
money at his disposal — which was Spent very carefully and 
sparingly — and his class point of view never became that of a 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. II, p. 224, 
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peasant. He wanted to do something for the peasants, just as 


he wanted to achieve something for the Harijans. He also 
wanted their support in the national struggle, but not their 
independent fight for social liberation. The improvement of 
the lot of the Harijans he did not attempt from below by 
organizing them, but from above by appealing to the caste, 
Hindus, to give up the sin of untouchability. He did not 
identify himself ina Marxist way with the suppressed and 
exploited classes, but worked for them as a philanthropist. 
The fact, however, of mobilizing the masses for the national 
struggle had an effect on the way of thinking and increased the 
desire for social change in the masses. 

Gandhi was a master in sensing the mood of the masses. 
He also demanded of the newspapers that they ascertain these 
moods and give expression to them, at the same time they 
should foster certain desirable moods. He himself acted ex- 
actly in this way. Ashe expressed it, he wanted “to think 
audibly.” He did that during his well-known so-called even- 
ing prayer—meetings. After tuning in, during which time the 
events of the day once again passed through his mind, he began 
to think aloud, to speak about whatever moved him most. In 
doing that he established close contact with his audience. He 
himself explained, how ideas blossomed out within him, how he 
debated within himself, never did anything in a hurry or in 
anger. But when a conclusion ripened he had to follow his 
“inner voice” the prompting of his inuer nature or whatever 
people wanted to call it. That something in him, that little 
thing which resides in the heart, would never deceive him and 
deserved his absolute trust. And so “there are moments in 
your life, when you must act, even though you canaot carry 
your best friends with you. The ‘still small voice’ within you 
must always be the final arbiter. Also the rule of the majority 
would then have no validity.’ 

Such statements show that he could never be subordinate 
to an organization nor to the discipline of a party, he always 
insisted on following his own conviction. 


1. Quoted by Send. II, p. 2. 
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While pondering over a problem, he relied then on his own 
thought—constructions which were not always correct. To 


consult books, to study and prepare himself scientifically, he 
obviously considerd superfluous. Reading ancient scriptures 
served as an impetus and as ‘tuning in’. : 

A substitute for studies in the works of others were certainly 
his discussions and arguments with friends and colleagues. 
As much as he valued these debates, they very rarely resulted 
in achange of his position. Butin spite of sticking to his 
opinions, there were always som: doubts regirding their 
correctness. Ashesaid: “Iam essentially a man of com- 
promise, because T am never sure that I am right.”! ; 

Probabely he liked disputes, because they helped him to 
test whether he was right. This may also be a reason as to 
why he preferred not to deal directly with every kind of prob- 
lem. In many questions he relied on others, who in course of 
time come to occupy leading positions. A well-known example 
as already mentioned, was Nehru on whom he relied in all 
questions of foreign policy. In other spheres like economics, 
his experts were not of such high quality. He himself did not 

have a scientific approach to political economy. To quote him 
once again. “I know that man cannot live without industry. 
Therefore, T cannot be opposed to industrialisation, But I 
have a great concern about introducing machine industry. The 
machine produces much too fast, and brings with it a sort of 
economic system which I cannot grasp.”? 

He did read Karl Marx’ Kapital as a kind of obligatory 
home-task but it did not lead to a comprehension of the capi- 
talist system. He said that he did not care whether Marxism 
was right or not ; he knew that the poor were oppressed and 
that something had to be done for them. That means he did 
not understand Marx; he did not recognize the exploitation 
inherent in capitalism, his opposition to the capitalist system 
was based solely on moral and ethical grounds. But he did see 
the starving and naked millions “to whom God could only 
appear in the shape of the prime necessities of life.” 


1. Quoted by Tend. VI, p. 100. 
2. Selecred Works, Vol. VI, p. 384. 
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He declared as his aim the improvement of the conditions 
of labour. “Factories ought only to be working under the 
most attractive and ideal conditions, not for profit, but for the 
benefit of humanity, love taking the place of greed as the 


motive. It isan alteration in the conditions of labour that 


I want’’.+ 
Apart from his trusteeship ideas described in the previous 


chapter, he at times expressed himself in different and not very 
clear terms regarding the way which in his view could lead to 
such a state of affairs. In 1924, he said but he was socialist 
enough to say that certain factories should be nationalized or 
state-controlled. In 1947, he expressed the view that no one 
could claim special rights, neither the landlord nor the capi- 
talist. “Rights that do not flow directly from duty well per- 
formed, are not worth having... If you apply this simple and 
universal rule... you will find that the happiest relations can 
be established in all walks of life without creating any distur- 
bance in and dislocation of life and business... The princes 
duty is to act as true servants of the people. . . They will rule 
by right of service, of greater wisdom... Ifthe princes fail 
to perform this simple and primary duty, than the ryots not 


only owe no return duty, but the duty evolves on them of 
resisting the princely usurpation’’.’ 
Although he said at another time that class struggle had 


always been there, that labour and capital, classes and masses 
were as old as the hills, he maintained shortly before indepen- 


dance in 1947. “Ina free and independant India, antagonism 


between the classes will be removed. . . There will certainly 


be no have-nots, no unemployment, and no disparity between 
classes and masses as we see today.’ 

Reality in the meantime has proved the fallacy of these 
utopian predictions. His idea that class struggle “can be 
ended if the capitalists yoluntarily renounce their role and 
become all labourers’,*. shows how completely erroneous his 
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Opinions on political economy and- class struggle were. He 
never understood the essence of capitalist development, he 
never even tried to and did not want to do so. It would have 
disturbed the constructions of his mind. That means he did 
not search for economic: causes but had an entirely idealistic 
approach to economic questions. This, however, did not 
prevent him from reaching in some questions surprisingly pro- 
gressive conclusions, for instance in regard to cooperative 
farming : “l firmly believe, that we shall not derive the full 
benefits of agriculture until we take to cooperative farming. 
Does it not stand to reason that it is better for a hundred 
families in a village to cultivate their lands collectively: and 
divide their income therefrom than to divide their Jand. any 
how into a hundred portions? And what applies to land 
applies equally to cattle... Under the collective system no 
farmer can keep cattle in his house as he does today. They 


ı foul, the air, and dirty the surroundings. There is- neither 


intelligence nor humanitarianism in living with animals. Man 
was not meant to do so... My Purpose for the time being is 
to show the great superiority of collective cattle farming over 
the individual effort. I hold further that the latter is wrong 
and the former only is right. In reality even the individual 
can only safeguard his independence through cooperation. . . 
Cooperative farming of my conception would change the face 
of the land and banish poverty and idleness from their midst ... 
The land belongs to ‘the State, therefore, it yields the largest 
return when it is worked cooperativey”’.3 

The correctness of these views have been amply proved by 
the experiences of the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries, but unfortunately, India is still very far from such coope- 
rative agriculture. The present time shows that a long and 
hard struggle is required before it can be achieved, 
: Gandhi fought against evils on moral grounds; he did not 
Investigate the deeper causes or tather he believed the cause to 
lie in the failings of human beings. His was not an analytical 
mind and hence he could not be theoretician. Therefore, in his 


“3. Ibid, Vol. VI 363, 361 and 364, 
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practical work he concerned himself just with the next steps, 
as though he occasionally liked to indulge in imaginary plaas 
Nee rete eae do not know our distant goal...... 

Wea 5 ake care of the present and the future 
will take care of itself.”1, He contented himself with this. His 
actions were determined by the principal: [ know what is to be 
done today. Whatever may be required tomorrow, my 
inner voice will tell me” This attitude shows that he never 
intended to build up a new theory, anism. Of course, the 
attempt can be made and has been made again and again to 
concoct a ‘philosophy’ from his life and his writings. Usually 
this is done in order to use some of his views and methods for 
political purposes. The results of such efforts are under- 
standably called Gandhism. But such a denomination is mis- 
leading because it leads to an impermissible comparison with a 
term like Marxism, which is a scientific theory, proved in practi- 
cal life. Whoever came to Gandhi, like I and many others, 
with the expectation to find a real theory for the struggle for a 
better life, was disappointed. Many of those searching for such 
a realistic theory became there, like I myself, a convinced 
Marxist. 

To attach to every man, who played a historic role of dev- 
loped some ideas, an ism does not seem to serve useful purpose. 
It is much better to concentrate on the study of the personality. 
When Gandhi occasionally thought of the more distant future 
he was ‘conscious of the utopian character of such thoughts. 
He admitted that the future society of India was beyond his 
“but it will be infinitely superior to any thing we have 
f the dumb longing of the pea- 
Gandhi also held the view 


grasp 
now.”! This is the expression ©: 
sants for a better state of affairs. 
India could have been flowing with milk and honey in his life- 
time if no article of trade had come into the country from out- 
side. Every village would then “almost be a self-supporting 
and self-contained unit exchanging only such necessary com- 
modities with other villages as are not locally producible’”®. But 
then again he said : “To reject foreign manufactures, merely, 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. II, 364 
1. Tendulkar, Vol. VI, 97. 
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i i ational 
because they are forcign and to go on wasting nnn 2 
time and moncy in the promotion in one’s own country 


manufactures for which it is not suited, would be a 
folly.”!* Sometimes, obviously, the practical politician gaine a 
upper hand over the utopian moralist and dreamer in mE 
His “ideal village will contain intelligent human beings. 
will not Jive in dirt and darkness as animals. Men and Caer 
will be free and able to hold their own agaiust anyone in a 
world. There will be neither plague, nor cholera, nor sma 
pox, no one will be idle, no one will wallow in luxury.’ > im 
His views on education corresponded with his yvision o cs 
intelligent rural society, ‘The mechanical university study « en 
prives us of the desire for originality; years of open: 
causes a fatigue of the mind that makes most of us fit for the 
clerical work... Degrees cannot be carted to the village. 5 He 
advocated a curriculum closely connected with hadicrafts and 
agricultural work, which would not estrange people from the 
village, but enable the m to contribute to ideal condition» in the 
villages But how to achieve this ideal ? “The greates: obstacle 
is...the presence in our midst of the indigenous interests that 
have sprung up from British rule, the interests of monied 
men, speculators, scrip-hol Jers, land-holders, factory-owners 
and the like. All these do not always realize that they are 
living on the blood of the masses, and when they do, they be- 
come as callous as the British Principals whose tools and agents 
they are"! “Tam afraid that for years to come India would 
be engaged in Passing legislation in order to raise the down- 
trodden, the fallen from the mire into which they have been 
sunk by the capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-called higher 
classes, and then, subsequently and scientifically by the British 
rulers. If we are to lift these people from the mire, then it 
would be the duty of the national government of India, in orde! 
to set its house in order, continually to give preference to thes” 


People and even free them from the burdens under which they 


z . n 
are being crushed.. If the landlors, zamindars, monied me 
1. Selected Works, 339, 
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and those that are today enjoying privileges—I do not care 
whether they are Europeans or Indians—if they find that they 
are discriminated against, I shall sympathize with them, but I 
will not be able to help them...It will bea battle between the 
haves and the have-nots.”? This Gandhi declared already in 
1931. ; 

His contradictory statements explain why there are such 
different assessments from absolute condemnation to undiluted 
praise. As communists were also prone to such different assess- 
ments at different times, it is interesting to note what Gandhi 
thought of communism and communists. From what has been 
said so far it is clear that his views did not coincide with scien- 
tific communism but he sympathized with the basic concern of 
communism to create a better, just world; only the historic- 
materialist approach remained foreign to him. He recognized 
the selfless devotion of communists and their readiness for 
sacrifice. He was k22n to have talks with them, tried to influe- 
nce them and never condemned communism as such. When I 
visited him together with my family for the last time in 1946, 
in order to take 'eave, I told him that we were going to the 
then Soviet Zone of Occupation in Germany. He completely 
approved of our decision and said that was the correct thing 
to do. 

In 1929, he visited the communists imprisoned in Meerut 
and explained to them that at the next Congress session 
complete independence would be demanded and asked them 
whether in view of this fact they were willing to join the 
struggle, he was going to start. He also carried on a fairly 
extensive correspondence with leaders of the Commumist party 
of India in order to find out their point of view on certain 


problems and events. i 
In 1927, he said to a commanit: “We do stand at opposite 
poles. There is, however, on> great thing in common between 
us. Both claim to have the good of the country and of humani- 
ty as our only goal. Though we may for the moment seem to 
be going in opposite directions, I expect we shall meet som 
day. I promise to make ample amendswhen I discover my error. 


1. Tendulkar, Vol. HI, 119. 
2. Quoted by Tendulkar Vol. Il. 
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He looked through and unmasked British propaganda about a 
danger of aggression from or rather through Afghanistan. 
“The military budget is being piled up ... for what of faith in 
us and for the purpose of keeping us under forced subjection... 
Today there is cartainly no fear of a Russian invasion. I have 


never be lieved in the Bolshevik menace.’ ; 
In his weakly Young India he wrote on 15th of November 


1928: “I must confess that I have not yet been able fully to 
understand the meaning of Bolshevism. All that I know is that 
it aims at the abolition of the institution of private property... 
If the people adopted this ideal of their own accord or could be 
made to accept it by means of peaceful persuasion, there would 
be nothing like it... But be that as it may, there is no question- 
ing the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest 
sacrifice of countless men and women who have given up their 
all for its sake, and an ideal that is sanctified by sacrifices of 
such master spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain: the noble 
example of their renunciation will be emblazoned for ever and 
quicken the idealas time passess.”! 

Ten years later on the 10th of December 1928, he wrote in 
Harijan: “I know some socialists and community, who will 
not hurt a fly but who believe in the universal ownership of in- 
struments of production. I rank myself as one among them.” 

With these quotations I do not want to make Gandhi a 
Communist, attitude, and that those so-called. followers are 


wrong who try to misuse hisname and their Gandhism for their 
anti-communist political ends. 


1. Ibid. p. 43 
2, Seleeted Works, Vol f V, 240 


CHAPTER 5 


GANDHI—THE HUMANIST 


Through an incorrigible idealist and given to referring all 

conduct to certain pet formulae of his own, Gandhi is 

essentially a lover of men and not of mere ideas.? 
Rabindranath Tagore 

Tagore also said that he had learnt to understand Gandhi 
not by the theories and fantasies of the creed he may profess, 
but by that expression in his practice which gives evidence to the 
uniqueness of his mind. 

I would like to add a quotation of Gandhi from the year 
1947: “Note down these words of an old man past the age of 
three score and ten: in the times to come the people will not 
judge us by the creed we profess or the label we wear, or the 
slogans we shout, but by our work, industry, sacrifice, honesty 
and purity of character. They will want to know what we have 

actually done for them “* 

His whole life was determinzd by his great ideal: service of 
humanity. That was his real ideology. Everybody, accor- 
ding to him, must realize the purpose and the sense of his life. 
In his case it was service of humanity, and this not with the 
aim of gaining merits for his own salvation, nor to be a 
humanitarian in general terms, but in order to change, to im- 
prove human society. At this stage, w> shall not deal with the 
fact that he missed certain esszatial points and, therefore, 
ended in disappointment. . His vision. was a free and happy 


1. Quoted by Stephen Hay Asian Ideas of East and West Combridge, 
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India in a free and happy world. “The only real, valuable, hum- 
anist doctrine is the greatest possible”, Gandhi underlined—as 
his private secretary, Mahadev Desai wrote in his diary—and 
added” and that can only be achieved by the highest readiness 
for sacrifice.1 He developed the idea of service of humanity 
to the extreme. According to him, all human beings should 

. live for this ideal. Perhaps not realizable, he said, but in any 
case worth striving for. And every good deed would yield 
some good result. He liked people of few words but more 
action. Sermons and long speeches he did not care for, they 
annoyed him. He recommended a life of service and simpli- 
‘city, that he considered the best way of sermonizing, it would 
serve people and induce them to do the same. 

He recommended giving up useless and formal habits. For 
instance, those no longer living should be remembered only by 
studying their positive qualities and practising them in one’s 
own life. In the course of his life, he occupied himself with 
Many questions. It would be wrong to recount them one after 
the other and even worse would be an overvaluation of his 
Personal peculiarities and of his way expressing himself. Such an 
approach would lead to a rather confusing and contradictory 
picture, which then might be presented as Gandhi’s philosophy. 
The way to come to a Valid assessment is to study his main 
ideas and motives. What then were these most characteristic 
ideas and motives ? 

—We have come to know his explicit sense of justice which 
in the course of time extended more 
Justice; 

—We know of his anti-racism and of his gradually ever 
stronger anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism; 

—Most generally known became his advocacy of peaceful 
methods, which made him an Open advocate against war 
and for world peace, and 

—This made him an internationalist standing up for friend- 


ship of the nations, which in no way conflicted with his 
patriotism. 


and more to social 


These principles of his, by no means complete, are impor- 
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tant ideological principles. Therefore, it is absolutely wrong 
if some people maintain that he had no ideology but only 
fought against poverty. These circles make such declarations 
in order to justify their own negation of progressive ideologies, 
while in reality propagating a reactionary ideology which they 
mask as ‘no-ideology’. 

Gandhi fully well understood the connection between colo 
nialism and poverty. Fighting poverty meant for him struggle 
for social justice and struggle against imperialism. He saw 
the ideological principles just mentioned in their close inter- 
connection and the essence of his ideology was humanism. 
One further ideological aspect I have to mention: his high 
regard for the dignity of labour and everything connected with 
it Also in this question his vision widened constantly and 
formed an essential part of his humanism. 

It is very revealing to hear S.A. Dange’s views: “Many of 
those who claim to be inheritors of his philosophy and who 
have utilized the prestige of his name and the great struggles 
led by him to win Power and riches only harp on his non- 
violence or his soft corner for the Birlas or his adherence to 
God, religion and charkha... All the oppressed masses must 
remember his intense opposition to imperialism, his intense 
attachment to the organization and active resistance of the 
masses, his intense hatred of all that is oppressive, degrading 
and inhuman... Mahatma Gandhi was one of the greatest 
anti-imperialist fighters that the world produced, one of the 
greatest humanist that mankind has raised in history and, of 
course, one of the greatest leaders of the Indian revolution for 
freedom and independence.”+ 

I should like to quote here another assessment by a very 
great man, Albert Einstein. He wrote ina message of greet- 
ings on the occasion of Gandhi, 75th birthday: “A leader of 
his people, unsupported by any outward authority, a politician 
whose success rests not upon craft, nor mastery of the technical 


devices, but simply on the convincing power of his peersonality 


a victorious fighter, who has always scorned the use of force, 


1. S. A Dange, “Mahatma’s Birth Centenary” in Marxist Symposium p.3 
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a man of wisdom and humility armed with resolve and inflexi- 
ble consistency, who has devoted all his strength to the uplifting 
of his people and the betterment of their lot, a man who has 
confronted the brutality of Europe with the dignity of the 
human being, and thus at all times risen superiur. Genera- 
tions to come, it may be, will scarcely believe that such a one 
like this ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” 

Gandhi’s love for children testifies to his deep humanism. I 
mentioned already how much he liked having children around 
him. He missed their company more than anything else when- 
ever imprisonment separated them from ‘him. May be his earlier 
absolute strictness with his own four sons, which did not prove 
very successful, also contributed to make him all the friendlier to 
other children in later years. Typical for his love for children 
is a short letter, which he wrote in 1930 from prison to the 
children living in his ashram: “My dear little birds, Ordinary 
birds cannot fly without wings. With wings, of course, all can 
fly. But if you, without wings, will learn how to fly, then all 
your troubles will indeed be at an end. And I will teach you. 
See, I have no wings, yet I come flying to you every day in 
thought. Look, here is little Vimla, here is Hari, and here 
Dharmakumar. And you also can come flying to me in 
thought.” All his ideas on education are based on his love 
for children and the care for their development into capable 
and industrious men and women. 

Before speaking about his care for his co-workers and all 
human beings a few words ona special problem which shows 
the overriding importance he attached to humanism. It is well- 
known that Hindus are not supposed to kill cows or bullocks, 
This “concerns the actual killing. If an animal, due to disease 
or Injury or even starvation, is allowed to die a slow and pain- 
ful death, nobody attaches any blemish to such an attitude 
Now, it so happened that in Gandhi’s ashram, where also 
cows were kept, a calf born maimed lay in agony. It did not 
die immediately, however, but suffered terribly. After a few 
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painful days of hesitation and debates Gandhi decided to end 
its agony by ending life itself. There upon a storm of protest 
arose among some orthodox Hindus. How could he as a 
Mahatma let a calf be killed ? 

Gandhi used this opportunity to declare once again that 
he did not care for the Mahatma. He would be ready to sign 
a law making it a crime to call him Mahatma and to touch his 
feet. He preferred truth to the title Mahatma.” It is my 
knowledge of my limitations and my nothingness which has so 
far saved me from the oppressiveness of the mahatmaship.”* 

Regarding the matter at issue he pointed out the mistake 
to make of ahimsa a blind fetish and thereby to prevent real 
ahimsa from spreading. “It makes us forget that there may 
be far more himsa in the slow torture men and amimals, the 
starvation and exploitation to which they are subjected by our 
Selfish greed, the wanton humiliation and oppression of the 

Weak and the killing of their self-respect that we witness all 
around us today than in mere benevolent taking of life... To 
kill or cause pain to a living being from a pure selfless intent 
may be the purest form of ahimsa... The final test as to its, 
violence or non-violence is after all the intent under lying the 
act.”2 As to the question of humiliation he further said: “A 
votary of ahimsa would on bent knees implore his enemy to 
put him to death rather than himiliate him or make him do 
things unbecoming to the dignity of a human being.”! As we 
have already, seen he let snakes be killed when they could not 
be caught and put out of harm’s way; and stray dogs, he 
recommended, should be caught and shot, unless they could ` 
be otherwise cared for. j 

The human being was the central point for him, and he 
began, with his immediate surroundings. A few examples have 
already been given. The care for those near to him was only 
a part of his far-reaching’ humanism. His special care con- 

cerned under-privileged sections of the population and in these 
questions no prejudices could influence him. 

He was always specially interested in the question’ of 
women. He not only admired their patience and diligence 


1 Tendulkar, Vol IJ, p 323 
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as housewives in serving their husbands and families, but had 
a very high opinion of their outstanding qualities and firmly 
believed in their excellent capacities for public life. At the 
same time, he realized the disadvantages they suffered due to 
many old traditions. f 

He was deeply affected by the fact of “his fallen sisters.” 
He did not shrink from meeting groups of prostitutes and 
discussed with them ways and means to help them to live a 
better and more dignified life. 

Another group on whom he be stowed his special attain- 
tion were the tripal people living in rather inaccessible areas. 
These simple people on a comparatively low level cf social 
development were not only neglected but exposed to cruel 
exploitation. The excuse that they had to be ‘civilized’ 
Gandhi did not consider valid. “Satan mostly employs 
comparatively moral instruments and the language of ethics, to 
give his aims an air of respectibility’.? Of his efforts to 
improve the life of the Harijans I have already written. Also 
this concern of his is finally based on his humanism. 

He devoted special care to political prisoners. The British 
used rather cruel methods of punishment. One of them was 
condemnation to banishment to the Andamans. Conditions 
there were almost unbearable and, quite frequently, the 
prisoners resorted to hunger-strike, When in that dark night 
I took a telegrame to Gandhiji it concerned the fact of priso- 
ners on hunger-strike on the Andaman Isles. Gandhi tried 
everything possible to save their lives and he succeeded in 
doing so. Telegrammes from and to the Viceroy went back and 
forth, and that for the sake of terrorists, with whom he poli- 
tically did not agree at all, but he respected their patriotism 
and their readiness for sacrifice. 

All those fighting for liberty received his attention. I should 
like to point out in this connection that, in the course of time 
the humanist trait in Gandhi became stronger and stronger. His 
concern extended not only to those struggling for India’s free- 
dom, although he naturally felt a special responsibility for 
them. His heart was with the Jews persecuted by the Nazis, 


1. Tendulkar, p. 321 
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with the Arabs driven from their homeland, with the victims 
of Nazi aggression, and he was sorry he could do so little for 


them. 
One of the reasons for his desire to live for many years was 


his wish to work for world peace. He wanted to do everything 
possible to ward off the danger of war. In September 1946 he 
said to an American journalist:“If the Third World War comes, 
it will be the end of the world. The world cannot stand a 
thire war. For me, the second war has not stopped, it still 
goes on.”? That means he also knew and fought what is 


generally known as cold war. 
One of his closest co-workers, J. C. Kumarappa, played 


after Gandhi’s death active role in the world peace movement. 
He visited in the beginning to the fitties repeatedly the GDR in 
connection with meetings and conferences of the World Peace 
Council. 

The struggle for peace was an extrem?'y important ideolog- 
cal concern of Gandhi. His humanism hid world peace as its 
final aim. He highly valued the enormous sacrifices the 
Soviet Union had made during the war and realized that she 
does not threaten and country but uses all her strrength for 
safeguarding any securing peace. In this sense I also under- 
stood him when, on taking leave of him in August 1946, he 
fully approved of our intention to go to and to work in the 


then Soviet Zone of Ocupation in Germeny. 
His humanism embraced both his patriotism and his inter- 


nationalism. He himself gave expression to this fact ina very 
beautiful way already in the twenties: “For me patriotism is 
the same as humanity. I am patriotic because I am human and 
humane... And a patriot is so much the less a patriot if he is a 
lukewarm humanitarian... It is impossible for one to be 


internationalist without being a nationalist”. 
He wanted to see India free and strong so that she may 


work, if need be sacrifice herself for a better world. “Just as 
the cult of patriotism teaches us today that the individual has 


to die for the family, the family has to die for the village, the 
village for the district, the district for the province, and the 
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Province for the country, even so a country has to be free in 
. Order that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the 
world”.2 : 

According to Gandhi’s utterances in the last years of his life 
the world peace stood first in his reckoning and then followed 

; patriotism with the stress on national dignity. And this required 
thirdly the fulfilment of duty by everyone at his place. 

_ In the realization of his humanist aims we find in the course 
of the years a definite change. S. G. Sardesai drew attention 
to the fact that Gandhi in a number of issues took more radical 
positions after 1936. Especially when talking of wealth and 
poverty, of rich and poor there was a new ring in his words. It 
can be proved that from this time onward Gandhi moved in 
some quotations more to the left.? 

Let. us look at some examples. In Harijan dated 11th of 
January 1948, i. e. a few days before he was murdered, he wrote 
“If we would see our dream of Panchayat Raj, i. e. true demo- 
cracy realized, we would regard the humblest and lowest Indian 
as being equally the rural of India with the tallest in the land”? 
And earlier he said : “Nobody should suffer from want of food 
‘and clothing. In other words, everybody should be able to get 

' sufficient work to enable him to make the two ends meet. And 
this ideal can be universally realized only if the means of pro- 
duction of the elementary necessities of life remain in the control 
of the masses.’"4 

This last sentences came from Gandhi before 1936, but a new 
and more radical ring is disernible in some sentences written in 
1944: “Economic equality is the master key to non-violent in- 
dependence. Working for economic equality means abolishing 
the eternal conflict between capital and labour. It means level- 
ling down of the few rich in whose hands the bulk of the natlon’s 
wealth is concentrated on the one hand, and levelling up of the 

‘semi-starved, naked millions on the other... The contrast bet- 
ween the places of New Delhi and miserabe hovels of poor lab- 
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ouring class nearby can not last one day in a free India.in. which 
the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest in the land,” 
Such statements prove better than anything else that the. bour- 
geoisie class could no longer relish Gandhi’s ideas. Regarding 
the agricultural question he said in an interview with an 
American journalist in 1946 that he wanted the peasants to take 
physical possession of the landlords’ lands. To the question as 
to how he could then expect the landlords to cooperate with 
such a policy, Gandhi replied, quite bitterly, “May be, by, xunn- 
ing away. ”? i P 

Gandhi once mentioned that his socialism was not:-book- 
socialism but came natural to him. Ishould like to that it 
flowed to him because of his basic humanism. An important 
part of this basic attitude was, as already mentioned, his high 


td for physical labour. Even the lowest kind of work, he 


rega 
Life without work he 


considered as a matter of honour. 
regarded as useless and worthless. 

A well-educated young Indian from a rich family gave up 
everything, dressed himself with nothing but a loincloth kept 
in place bya rough rope and subsisted on ata (raw flour). 
neem leaves and water and kept silence (although he spoke a 
good number of languages). He wanted todo that for 12 
years and the only persons he was willing to speak to were 
Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. Most of his time he spent 
in meditation. I met him while staying an Gandhiji’s ashram 
and lived with him in the same room for some time. 

With great patience, Gandhi induced him to enlarge his 
diet and then he explained to him how useless it was to live 
without working and without serving humanity. He got him to 
do some spinning and other simple jobs and finally sent him 
to a village to teach the children there. 


Gandhi demanded to everyone to do some work himself 
th all the consequencrs result- 


ard to respect any kind of workwi | 
ing therefrom. This attitude too had its source in his concern for 
the people, especially for the poor. When asked, whether and 
wl at kind of worries he had regarding the future of India, he 
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answered: “Our apathy and hardness of heart... as typified in 
the attitude towards the massess and their poverty.”* 
Obviously, he began to realize what difficulties could arise and 
he was to experience the negation of all humanism during the 
dispute between Muslims and Hindus after the division of India. 
For him as a humanist and patriot this was a truly tragic end, 
more tragic even then his violent death. He, who had done so 
much for his people, who had aroused them to new political 
life, and who had such romantic, although utopian, ideas,of the 
future had to confess in bitter disappointment at the end of 
his life that in him there was nothing but darkness. 
| 


1, Selected works, vol. V, p. 325 


CHAPTER 6 


GANDHI’S RELEVANCE FOR OUR TIME 


“ r 7 
Iam quite of your opinion that some day we shall have to 
start an intensive movement without the rich people and 
without the vocal educated class. But the time is not yet.” 
Mahatma Gandhi" 


of course, contained in all biogra- 
leading to it are conveniently 
very revealing and disclose 
evaluation of the 


Gandhiji’s tragic end is, 
phies, but the circumstances 
overlooked. They are, however, 
Gandhi’s role and allow a clearer 


personality. 

He was 
historic personality. Ata 
of his country he became 
pression of the longing of h 
sion and exploitation, for national 


showed the way. Against the imprint 
power, he recalled the Indian culture, tradition and religion 


and thereby developed the consciousness of national strength. 
The discontent of the people with their social conditions he 
directed against the foreign oppressions and he recommended 
methods, which though by no means perfect, could be used by 
everyone. He propagated the idea of national struggle, which 
helped, at least temporarily to overcome the barriers of caste 


and language. 
But his efforts h 
expected, so that in the last 
ing but agony in his heart. 
ed all he said, in his last day: 


a man of his time, a time which made him a 
decisive phase in the development 
the symbol, the concentrated ex- 
is people for freedom from oppres- 
independence. And he 
of the foreign colonial 


ent results from what he had 
hs of his life there was noth- 
asses had follow- 
When he 


ad quite differ 
mont 
If formerly the m 
s his was a lone voice. 
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and many friends had hoped he would live to be 125, he had 
at the end lost all desire to live long. He himself said : “We 
seem to be disillusioned. At least I am, even if you are not.” 
And during the cruel dispute between Muslims and Hindus 
he said in 1946: ‘Iam unable to discover truth. There is 
terrible mutual distrust. The oldest friendships have snapped. 
Truth and ahimsa, by which I swear, and which to my know- 
ledge sustained me for sixty years, seem to fail to show the 
attributes I have ascribed to them.’ 

The fact that he despaired even of his main principles, 
truth and ahimsa, shows the depth of his disappointment. But 
it also proves his utter sincerity and selflessness. Nothing 
could have been easier than to adapt himself to the new 
circumstances, to be celebrated as the father of the nation, 
and possibly to be elected the first president of independent 
India. Self-interest and lust for power were absolutely alien 
to him. The purity ofhis motives cannot be doubted, nor his 
historic importance. Where then lay the reason for his dis- 


appointment and desillusion at the end of his life? Let us 
sum up: 


He grasped in a remarkable way the discontent and the 
mood of the people. 

Then he knew how to select, propagate and carry through 
the most promising methods and attainable aims. But in 
doing so he used a way, which was bound to lead later on 
to disappointments as he constructed theoretical reasons 
for temporary necessities (e.g. non-violent struggle) and 
then firmly believed in these theories as generally valid 
laws. 

His concentration on the next Steps, on the immediate aim, 
further increased this tendency. Working out long-term, 
concrete plans and corresponding long-term, and therefore 
basic theoretical principles were not a compelling necessity 
for him. 


Another factor furthering this tendency was that he did not 


? Tendulkar, Vol. VII, p. 275. 
1 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 279, 
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think of a thorough change of society, but of correcting 
and reforming society, of improving the existing system. 
He did not favour any changes from below, but wanted 
the defects and injustice to be removed from above. He 
hoped to create conditions, which would make inhumanity 
impossible, by moral persuasion of the upper layers of 
society. At this point he ceased to be a realist, which he 
always was regarding day to day affairs. 

This means he did not see the deeper causes of the pro- 
blems of his time and, therefore, could not recognize the 
objective laws of social development and the long-term 
solution of social problems. This fact combined with his 
sincerity was bound to lead, sooner or later, to the dis- 
appointment, which he at the end experienced. 


i He remained, however as Lenin said to Tolstoy, irrespec- 

tive of the reactionary naivete of his theory, a penetrating 
observer and critic of the bourgeois order of society. And 
Gandhi was not content with being an observer and critic. He 
became a leader who played a decisive role in the political 
struggle of the Indian people and who blazed the trail for- 
ward. One has to distinguish clearly between his dreams of 
the future based on retrograde views and his actual struggle 
for the independence of his country which opened the way 
into the future. 

This brings us to the important issue of his significance for 
our time. The fact that at present many attempts are being 
made to denigrade him, to belittle him proves that certain 
circles still fear his influence.* In general he is, of course. 
still honoured for his merits in the past, as the father of the 
nation, but his aims and his devotion to the cause of the down- 
trodden are conveniently forgotten. 

With the veneration of Gandhi as a Mahatma and as a 
martyr his principles seem to have lost their significance. 
There are, however, again and again some persons, amongst 
them also so-called ‘Jeaders’ who misuse his name in order 
to further their own aims and purposes. They prove the 


1 e.g. Ved Mehta’s book Mahatma Gandhi and his Apostles. 
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validity of what a French thinker, Renau, once said, that fate, 
if it could not destroy a great man takes revenge by providing 
“successors. ”! 

These forces are trying-while referring to Gandhi—to 
Prevent real progress. They eventually achieve the same as 
others, who stress some of the peculiarities of Gandhi, e.g., 
his attitude to the sexual question. Thereby they counteract 
positive effects of Gandhi's effects on the present time. 

There also are a few sincere “follower” and “disciples” 
who strictly observe some of his principles in a narrow sense. 
They have become sectarians without a sect as each of them 
follows his own peculiar interpretation. In saying this, I do 
not intend to doubt the sincerity of persons like Vinoba Bhave, 
who lives according to Gandhi’s model. But such examples 
have today already become an anachronism. 

Now-a-days, it is necessary to assess Gandhi’s role from a 
scientific, from a Marxist-Leninst point of view, in order to 
counteract wrong, reactionary or depreciating interpretations 
and to show clearly his historic role and his significance also 
for the present. The attempts to hamper the present-day 
revolutionary process by misusing his name, allow the conclu- 
sion that by refuting such wrong interpretations the revolutio- 
Nary process can be furthered. 

A correct appraisal of Gandhi’s work Serves a better under- 
standing of present developments in India and helps to draw 
correct tactical and strategic conclusions (which, however, go 
beyond the task of this book). His greatness consisted above 
all in his selfless devotion to the masses of the Indian people 
in their struggle for liberation and inhis capacity to appeal 
to the millions, to arouse them and to lead them. In a dispute 
between Lenin and M.N. Roy, the latter argued that, as a 
religious and cultural revivalist, Gandhi was bound to bea 
social reactionary, however, revolutionary he might appear in 
the political field. Lenin refuted this Opinion with the argu- 
ment that Gandhi as the inspirer and leader of a mass move- 
ment definitely was a revolutionary. Lenin on the same 
occasion explained that in view of the historic determination 


* Quoted in Marxist Symposium, p. 78. 
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of social development colonial countries must have their 
bourgeois democratic revolution before they could enter the 
stage of proletarian revolution, and that, therefore, the bour- 
geoisie objectively represented a revolutionary force in the 
first stage.? 

As the time of the struggle for independence, Gandhi play- 
ed revolutionary role. After gaining , independence and the 
establishment of the national bourgeoisie in power, the situa- 
tion changed. The bourgeoisie ceased to be revolutionary and 
for a man like Gandhi, who essentially remained a revolutio- 
nary, there was no longer any place. A revolutionary was no 
longer needed by the bourgeoisie and Gandhi’s methods no 
longer fitted the changed circumstances. In spite of that, even 
after independence constant attention had to be paid to social 
problems. The Government had—in the interest of capitalist 
growth in breadth and depth—to juggle between the interest 
of the big bourgeoisie and the social demands of the people, 
who in the end, of course, always were at a disadvantage. 

With the growth of class contradictions and the more and 
more insistent demands of the impoverished peasants, agricul- 
tural and industrial workers, the big bourgeoisie pursued its 
aims all-the more intensively. This process can be clearly 
discerned under present conditions in India. One need not be 
a prophet to predict that democratic rights will be reduced in 
as much as the strength of the progressive forces increases. The 
bourgeoisie has ceased to play a revolutionary role, at least in 
social questions. 

Gandhi’s aim to create a hap 
people, without hunger and misery ca 
under the leadership of the bourg 
leadership of that class, which is re 
abolish every kind of exploitation, 


py India, with well-contented 
n no ionger be achieved 
eoisie, but only under the 
ady andina position to 
and that is the Indian 


working class. i é 
Proceeding from the great task Gandhi had set himself, 


one can but conclude that the way to fight for the fulfilment of 
this task today is to work for the unity of action of all pro- 
gressive forces under the leadership of the working class. This 
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conclusion is valid although Gandhi in his time acted undoub- 
tedly as a representative of the bourgeoisie. It is valid also in 
spite of the fact that many of his views and methods no longer 
fit into our time, 

Every personality has to be seen in connection with his 
time, and his role in the occuring changes has to be recognized. 
As human beings live under given conditions and in mutual 
relations with their contemporaries, they feel, think and act in 
accordance with their circumstances. 

Changes in economic conditions force Society to modify its 
institutions. These alterations never happen on their own, 
they require the conscious activity of men who, therefore, have 
great social tasks to solve. Great men are those who contri- 
bute more than others to these tasks. 

Gandhi was one of them. He is an excellent example how 
a personality can influence the fate of society due to the speci- 
fic quality of his character. His example, however, also shows 
that the specific qualities of the personality can only affect 
social development at a time, at a place and in as far as social 


ity can only manifest its talents, 
ding position in society. The 
at any given time the role and, 
ance which may fall to a person. 
of Pleshanow (On the Role of the 


j P to understand Gandhi’s Tole. The 
same applies to the following Sentences: Talents emerge every- 


where and always where and when social conditions favoura- 
ble for their development exist, 


which has become a social force, 
Therefore, talented persons do 


These thoughts from the pen 
Personality in History)-help t 


oceed from materialist concep- 
f his role asa historic perso- 
He was conscious of the fact 
t he was destined to do so. 
» his strength and his duty to 
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lead his country in the struggle for independence. When this 
historic task was fulfilled, in a way which he had not expected, 
his self-confidence waned. The conviction of being called to 
this task gave him tremendous energy. He combined the cons- 
cjousness of necessity with vigorous activity. He clearly con- 
ceived his path and just because of the apparent negation of 
his freedom of will he surpassed his contemporaries in the 
strength of his own will. 

In view of the facts, which have been mentioned, it is clear, 
that Gandhi’s role in history was limited to a certain period 
and is not repeatable. This does not mean diminishing his 
importance, on the contrary, only when understanding his 
specific contribution to a definite period of development, his 
really enormous achievement will be realized. The historically 
unimportant collateral aspects then recede into the background 
and valuable conclusions for the present can be drawn. 

The working class faces the task to eradicate not only in 
India but also in the whole world the exploitation, the unemp- 
loyment, the misery and the threat of war. This task fully 


ponds with Gandhi's aims. It is absolutely clear that 


corres; 
by overcoming capitalism and 


this task can only be solved 
building a socialist society- 

Different methods have 
Gandhi's faith in the historica 
ratian of humanity retains its 
demand to fight for this noble ai 
in a selfless spirit and readyness for sacrifice. S 

The same conclusions show how useless and even ridicul- 
ous it would be to imitate some of his special methods, how- 
eyer, effective they may have been under the conditions of his 
time. It would also be wrong to approach present problems on 
the basis of intuition. Only conscious, scientific work on the 
transformation of social relations can lead ty success. Such an 
approach avoids the bitter disappointment at the end of one’s 
life; instead we shall be able, in as far as we have served the 
cause of humanity, to say with Ostrovsky while reviewing past 
achievements and full of confidence for the future : Our whole 
life, all our strength we have devoted to the most wonderful 
in the world, to the struggle for the liberation of mankind. 


to be employed nowadays but 
] necessity to work for the libe- 
full validity. And so does his 
m with initiative and energy 
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If Gandhi understood and interpreted in this way, then 
remembering him and studying his works will continue to con- 
tribute to the great ideological struggle and the conversion of 
men in our time. 

Gandhi’s life is proof of the Necessity to devote oneself 
fully to political work in the best sense of the term and while 
doing so to use the knowledge and the experience which 
scientific socialism has contributed to the treasure of mankind. 
Gandhi demanded not only to advocate the welfare of men in 
general, but also to concentrate thoughts and actions on this 
issue, For him “service of mankind” always meant concrete 
tasks. He wanted people to focus their minds on these tasks. 
The myriads of thoughts Swarming in one’s brain he consider- 
ed useless, “they do not count... But one pure active thought, 
Proceeding from the depth and endowed with all the undivided 
intensity of one’s being, becomes dynamic and works like a 
fertilized ovum.”! To work with such a concentration for a 
bright future of humanity would yield the highest satisfaction 
and the greatest achievements, 

Gandhi’s life is of value even today. Marxism-Leninism 
makes use of all that contributed to the develo 
so also of the example i 


Struggle. To him applies what Lenin Said of T: 


heritage which he has left includes that which has not become 


a thing of the Past, but belongs to the future. 


his criticism of the state, the church, 
- the masses should 


alism and Create a new society in 
not be doomed to poverty, in which 
tion of man by man.”? 


assessment of the role of Ganchi is 
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correct. This giant of the struggle for independence, who shook 
the mighty British Empire, who grew out of the national striy- 
ing of his people; who in the world-wide spiritual contest was 
of such importance, who helped to shape so many man, his 
example can even today contribute to form men willing and 
capable to achieve and to build a socialist society. in which 
Gandhi’s ideal of a beautiful, healthy and happy future for his 
countrymen and for humanity will become true. 

As Ihave said in the introduction that it seems daring to 
add yet another one to the many books on Gandhi, than I 
think the representation and valuation of Gandhi as the son 
and the shaper of his time from the point of view shown above 
proves the utility of such a contribution. 

Ishould like to end by quoting from a contribution to 
Gandhi’s birth-centenary by S. A. Dange : “ He was one of the 
greatest leaders of the anti-imperialist movement in India and 
led the people in their revolutionary struggles for freedom and 
independence. Here is a great life, a great leader, a hero of 
history, who led the masses, organized them, disciplined them 
and put them to battle against the alien rulers and their Indian 
allies of the prinnely order. Here is a man who made history... 
The phenomenon of the rise of the masses and the Mahatma 
was one of interaction of one on the other with a continuous 
exchange of ideas, actions and experiences between the two, in 
which, for all time, the masses in action put their stamp on 
history, and the Mahatma... read the mind of the millions, 
got up to lead them and them and they followed him... 
Gandhi learnt from the masses and led them. The individual 
became the instrument of history, made by the masses in 
action, who wrote with their blood the glorious pages of our 


freedom movement.” 


1 5. A. Dange, Mahatma Gandhi and History. Co.nmunist Party Pubiica- 
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CHAPTER 7 


GANDHI AND THE WORLD REVOLUTIONARY 
PROCESS 


“The victories of the national liberation movemnt open 
new horizons of the countries which achieved the 
independence.” 
I.I. Breshnew! 
In the present stage of the epoch of transition from capi- 
talism to socialism, we witness tremendous changes which 
no-one can deny as they are every day before our eyes. Some- 
times such quick changes appear almost impossible. Again 
and again, we are surprised at the great achievements countries 
with a socialist order of society. We observe the transition 
from capitalism to socialism with our own eyes. We have 
learned to think beyond our own limited horizon in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand we see our experience as part of a 
worldwide process, of an intensive struggle between the new 
and [the outlived past, the beneficiaries of which do not cease 
to stem themselves against the future ; on the other hand we 
look at our experience from a historic point of view, we 
Tecognise the work of many in the past and at the same time 
our thoughts wander into the future, the greatness of which 
gradually grasp better and better, 

Many events prove the constant change in the relation- 
ships of forces in favour of socialism and show how the new 
forces join the progressive cause. It is in the interest of this 
development to investigate which circles and personalities 
were active in initiating this process and what their motives 


1. Report to the XXV Party Congsess. 
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and their aims were. By doing this, we further the under- 
standing of present developments and we increase the number 
of figures for peace and progress and their strength and weigh- 
tage in order to safeguard humanity against the still existing 
dangers and to secure a happy future. 

Tremendous changes take place in those countries which till 
comparatively recent times we dominated and exploited by 
colonial powers. These development are part of the revolu- 
tionary process connected with an enormous change in the way 
of thinking of mankind. The world is in motion, in a speady 
dynamic movement. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels and other historic perso- 
nalities initiated a spiritual dispute which drew ever more 
people into its spell and finally led to an awakening of the 
masses in all parts of the world. Not all of them had such a 
clear, thorough and correct understanding of the impending 
great changes as Marx and Engels, but they all controlled to 
the develoment of the revolutionary process. 

It is well worth examining the activity of such peronali- 
ties in their countries on the basis of our present knowledge. 
That does not only help to a better understanding of the deve- 
lopment of the c _untries concerned, butalso allows certain con- 
clusious for the further development. It is necessary to secure 
the continuous effectiveness of the true longings and efforts of 
those outstanding persons and to prevent what Lenin wrote to 
Maxim Gorki after Leo Tolstoy’s death : “Regarding Tolstoy 
I completely share your opinion, that hypocrites and scound- 
rels will make a sant of him”. 

Marx and Engels occupied themselves primarily with 
events in Europe but they draw attention again and again to 
the great importance of Asia and other countries. With refer- 
ence to Asia they spoke of the sleeping giant who would awake 
and play a great role in history. They closely followed events 
especially in India. Whatever Marx wrote about India testi- 


fies an excellent knowledge of the country and the people. As 
tion his article in the New 


an example I should like tc men i A 
York Daily Tribune of the sth of August 1953 in which he 
or later there would be a 


certainty that sooner e 
ing country” (India) 


expressed the 
“great and interesti 


rejuvenation of this 
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whase noble people, even in the lower classes, are extremely 
skillful, and whose submissiveness is balanced by a quict 
nohility and whose dauntless courage surprised British officers. 
He further describes India in this articles as the “cradle of our 
languages and our religions”. Latin too attached great im- 
portance to the development in Asia. He castigated the 
violence and the exploitation in the British system of adminis- 
tration in India and wrote that nowhere in the world such 
massive misery, such a chronic famine of the population 
existed. He considered the fact that in India the men in the 
street began to demonstrate and to strike for their writers and 
their political leaders, afrer Tilak wand condemned and im- 
prisonment, as a natural consequence. ‘ 

Lenin also pointed out that the British bourgeoisie ex- 
tracted greater profits out of the millions of Indians then out 
of the English working classand draw the conclusion that in 
the East new classes would awake to life and struggle, i.e. 
these hundreds of millions who constitute the majority of 
humanity. 

The importance of this awakening to national life, to the 
liberation from the yoke of the Reactionary great powers, was 
always stressed by Lenin. Nowadays, only a few scores of 
years later almost all the countries have gained at least their 
political independence. However, the struggle far economic 
independence and social liberation still continues, To study 
the aims and intentions of the forerunners and initiators of the 
liberation from the imperialist powers may well serve to hasten 
this process, 

Lenin carefully observed the beginning of this movement. 
In looking for the motivating forces of the mighty democratic 
movement in Asiatic, he came to theconclusion that at thattime 
in the Asistic countries, the bourgeoisie still sided with the 
people against revolutionary forces, and that e.g. in China— 
andthe same can be said of India—the main pillar of the 
movement were the peasant-masses, whereas the leaders were 
intellectuals educated in foreign countries. This analysis of 
the participating classes by no means diminished. Lenin's en- 
thusiasm with which he followed this development. He made it 

clear that precapitalist conditions prevailed in colonial countries 
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ould not speak of a purely proleta- 


rian movement. As the colonial power tried to prevent the 


development of an independent capitalism and, thereby, 


thwarted the efforts of the national bourgeoisie, the national 
aracter of a bourgeois-demo- 


liberation movement had the ch 
cratic revolution and, therefore, the national bourgeoisie had 
obiective to be considered a revolutionary force. 

He stressed, however, that imperialism would lead to a 
faster development of capitalism in backward countries and 
that, thereby, the struggle against national supression would 
become wider and sharper. 

On the occasion of the Social Congress of Communist Orga- 
nizations of Peoples of the East ‘in December 1919 Lenin 
declared, that the majority of the peoples of the East, who up 
till then stood completely outside of historic progress, as they 
could not represent an independent revolutionary forces, ceased 
to play such a passive role in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. We know, so he said, that in India a revolutionary 
movement has developed. The imperialist war aroused the 


East and draw its peoples into international politics. 
On another occasion Lenin expressed the opinion that a 


number of countries, the Orient, India, China, étc., were 
thrown out of their accustomed track by the last imperialist 
war and that their course followed now the general European 
capitalist development. He continued that in these countries 
the same upheaval had started as in the whole of Europe. Now 
it is clear to everyone that we are in a development which 
will necessarily lead to a crisis of world capitalism. At the 
time when Lenin uttred these words, soon after the First 
World War, Mahatma Gandhi began to be known in India. 
Of course the movement against colonial domination had 
started much earlier. Karl Marx considered the so-called 
1857 Mutiny of Indian Sepoys a national uprising. And Lenin 
wrote in 1911 that the Russian Revolution of 1905 had opened 


the epoch of democratic revaluations in the whole of Asia and 
that eight hurdred million people had then begun their 
participation in the democratic moyement of the whole civilized 
world. 


and that, therefore, one c 
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Lenin realised, of course, that these movements were not 
of a proletarian or Marxist character. His remarks on Sun 
Yat Sen! and the bourgeois-democratic movement led by him 
in China are in this connection very revealing. While he 
fully values his political struggle for the Republic and his 
faith in the right and the strength of the masses, he exposed 
at the same time his illusory ‘socialist dreams’ and his hope 
to avoid capitalism. He predicted that a future proletarian 
patty would carefully stress, conserve and further develop the 
tevolutionary democratic nucleus of Sun Yat Sen’s political 
and agrarian programme, while atthe same time criticising 
his petty-bourgeois, utopian and reactionary views. 

This assessment allows a comparison with India and 
Gandhi. It shows how such personalities out to be assessed. 

At the borderline between two epochs personalities ap- 
pear, who are formed by the historic facts and who on their 
part influence historic development. If Lenin mentions that 
the extremely important historic events occurring before our 
eyes at such a borderline stage can only be understood, if 
primarily the objective conditions of the transition from one 
epoch to another are analysed. This also applies fully to the 
historic personalities who are active in these events. One has 
to take into consideration, and this too Lenin pointed out, 
that partial movements sometimes move forward, and some- 
times backward and that there might be various divergencies 
from the average type and the average speed. When analysing 
Personalities and their role in this sense it is, of course, 
important to know which class they represent, in which dis- 
putes they participated and in whose interest they acted. Then 
be ean better understard their activity and can recognise what 


is of permanent value and which illusions and reactionary 
trends were still connected with their aims. 


1. Sun Yat Sen (1866—1925) Chinese bourgeois revolutionary. 
Co-founder of the Republic of China in 1911. in 1912 for a short period 
he became provisional president of the Republic. He advocated three 
Principles of people’s rule : Patriotism, democracy, welfare of the people, 
As an admirer of Lenin he favoured an alliance with the Soviet Union, 


cooperated with the Communist Party of the China and the support of 
the workers and peasants, 
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In the period of which we are speaking, i-e., towards the 
end of the last century outstanding personalities appeared in 
various parts of the world and especially in those under co- 
lonial rule. Let me mention, in addition to Sun Yat Sen a 
few more, whose activity shows many similarities as well as 
certain differences due to class and other circumstances. 

Jose Rizal’, representative of the young Philippine 
bourgeoisie, published in 1887 a book in Berlin calling for the 
liberation from the Spanish colonial yoke. For him the people 
were the object of his efforts and he could not imagine the 
people determining themselves the laws of their actions. He 
was arrested in Manila in 1892, banished and executed in 1896. 
His message was taken up by the young worker Andreas Boni- 
facio for whom the people were a living reality and who led 
their uprising in 1896. He was shot in 1897. 

í Or let us remember Jose Marti® who founded the Revolu- 
tionary Party of Cuba in 1892 and played an important role in 


the revolutionary war of independence against Spain. 


I have mentioned already Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who as a 
young Professor and Journalist became a national leader in 
India. He was repeatedly arrested, tried in court and banished. 

Let us also think of the great events, which marked the 
transition to a new epoch. There was the 1905 revolution of 
which Lenin said that afterwards the democratic movement 
in the whole of Asia could no longer be stopped and that the 
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1. Rizal Jose, 
gee in Berlin in 1887. 
men. He founded the si 
consisting mainly of representative of the int 
faith in the strength of the people, was 
Banished to lonely island and was executed in 1986 

2. Bonifacio Andreas, (1863-1897). Born in 
class family, self-taught, founded the Secret Society 
1892, Leda revolt against the Spanish colonial power 
in 1897. 

3, Marti Jose, (1853—1895)- 
Latin America and especially Cuba. 


the revolutionary party and prepared th 
tion of Cuba, in course of which he was killed in 189 , 


refu 
enthused his country: 


a Philpine working— 
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Devoted his life to the liberation of 
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revolutionary ferment in India increased more and more. Or 
let us think of the First World War and the Great Socialist 
October Revolution, which hastened tremendously the decay of 
colonialism, raised the international liberation movement to 
a new, higher level, and opened the way to socialism for the 
whole world. Although one cannot speak of a direct effect of 
the October Revolution on events in India, there can be no 
doubt that it caused an atmosphere, which favoured the deve- 
lopment of of the national liberation movement. So the 
indirect effect was there. À 

Gandhi played a decisive part in the increasingly indepen- 
dent actions of the Indian people on the historic scene. His 
main activity took place in the period of the struggle of the 
first socialist against hostile, capitalist powers. Later he lived 
to see fascist aggression against Poland, the Second World War 
with the aggressive attack against the Soviet Union, and then 
the victory over fascism and 1947 the independence of history 
country. 

In this beginning of the liberation struggle in colonially 
Suppressed countries naturally national aspects stood in the 
foreground and the Bourgeoisie played the leading role. 

We have seen how the corporation of the masses was indis- 
pensable and that, therefore, also social demands of the masses 
had to be considered to acertain extent. Gandhi had a 
special inclination in this direction in some respects very 
similar to Rizal’s, but he went further. Gandhi’s way of think- 
ing and acting did not correspond to the knowledgeable fore- 
sight of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Gandhi came out of a 
Tigid, conservative order of society and lived ata time of 
quick political and technical changes. In spite of his parti- 
cipation in reshaping the world he failed to understand many 
of the new things, just as for many of us today scientific- 
technical advances in the fields of microelectronics, bionics, 
cybernetics, etc. und the consequences resulting from these 
advances are difficult to understand and remain for some 
incomprehensible, even while discussing now this progress, if 
used to the benefit of humanity may Open quite new, greater 
and more beautiful possibilities. 
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Gandhi has to be seen and understood as a son, a product 
of his time and at the same time as one who shaped his time. 
Decisive was his contribution to the spiritual dispute, to the 
awakening of the millions and to the historic changes. His 
achievements. have to be assessed from an objective and 
dielectic point of view, there his greatness as well as the limi- 
tations of his possibilities become visible. Lenin once said 
about Tolstoy that the contradictions in his views were not only: 
contradictions in his personal ways of thinking, but a reflec- 
tion of the most contradictory and complicated conditions, 
social influences and historic traditions, determining the ways 
of thinking of various classes and layers of soeiety. This 
applies also to Gandhi. In the course of his extensive tours 
through rural India, he mainly grasped the situation which 
then reflected itself in his thoughts and sections with all the 
inadequacies and imperfaction typical of peasants’ thinking in 


such a situation. 
said in his autobiography 


Jawaharlal Nehru very pointedly 
about Gandhi: “he does represent the peasant masses of 
India ; he is the quintessence of the conscious and subconscious 
will of those millions. It is perhaps something more than 
representation ; for he is the idealized personification of those 
vast millions. Of course, he is not the average peasant. A man 
of keenest intellect, of fine feeling and good taste, wide vision ; 
very human, and yet essentially the ascetic who has suppressed 
his passions and emotions, sublimated them and directed them 
in spiritual channels. A termendous personality, drawing 
people to himself like a magnet, and calling out fierce loyalties 
and attachments—all this so utterly unlike and beyond a 


peasant, with a peasant’s outlook on affairs ; and with a 
peasant’s blindness to some But India is 


aspects of life. 
peasant India, and so he knows his India well and reacts to 
her lightest tremors, and gauges âs tely and 


jtuation accura 
almost instinctively and has a knack of acting at 
> 


the psycholo- 
gical moment.” ; : 
It spite of the fact that Gandhi personi 
and the longing of the peasants, they co 
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national struggle, this role was taken over by the young Indian 
bourgeoisie, who with Gandhi had a leader attaching great 
value to involving the rural masses in the liberation struggle. 
This had, therefore, for the time being the character of a 
developing bourgeois—democratic revolution with strong 
participation of the peasant masses, who, however, never had 
the chance to harvest the fruits of their participation in the 
Struggle. À 

Under the then prevailing circustances, the unavoidable 
trend to essentially retrospective peasant ways of thinking 
and to old traditions is one of the causes of Gandhi’s later 
incapability for a scientifically exact analysis of the real férces 
and trends of developmentin India and, therefore, also for 
the tragic end of this outstanding personality. In contrast to 
Marx, Engels and Lenin he did not search for the real laws 
of development of society, which do not only provide the 
clue for the past and the present, but also for future develop- 
ment. While sincerely and fearlessly fighting for the national 
and social liberation of the masses, while organising and 
leading them, he had no scientific theory for this struggle. 

In spite of his remarkable intellectual capacity and his 
sharp logical thinking a strictly scientific, analytical approach 
to the events of his time remained alien to him. Therefore, 
he could not realistically assess the social forces and their 
role in the revolutionary changes in the world. He could not 
recognize the role of the working class in freeing mankind 
from exploitation and suppression. 

Hence, he did not recognize im 
stage of capitalism, but considered 
exploitation, 
a fight which 
capitalism. 


perialism as the highest 
imperialism as colonial 
as a disease which had to be fought and cured, 
in his view did not involve the destruction of 


In Gandhi’s development three distinct essential periods 
can be discerned, which—in spite of the fact t 
not clearly separated from each other— 
his often surprising ways of thinking,and which show the 
connection with historic events in India and in the world. 

The first period is characterized—in spite of already 
beginning sharp disputes—by Gandhi’s loyalty towards the 
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The causes for this attitude have been shown 
This period lasted till 1920, but 
d later from time to 


British empire. 
in the preceding chapters. 
remnants of this position also appeare 
time. 
The change to an anti-imperialist attitude and to open 
perialism, significant for the second 
he first time in history the rule of 
gest countries of the 


struggle against British im 
period, occured when for t 
imperialism was broken in one of the big 
world The victory of the Russian workers and peasants over 
their own suppressors and over imperialist interventionists 
proved the possibility, and even the necessity’ of breaking the 
chains of imperialism. The struggle for liberation in the 
colonially suppressed nations thereby become more feasible 
and the development of such a movement in a great and 
populous country like India assumed wosld-historic impor- 
tance. To have mobilised the masses Or the upswing remains 
the great merit of Gandhi. This period made him great and 
gave enormous historic importance to his work. 

The task of a scientific—analytical approach to political, 
economic and social problems of his country and his time 
which has already been mentioned —led finally to the better 
disappointment, which characterized the third and last part of 
his life and abruptly ended with his assasination. This period 
started after the Second World War broke out, at a time when 
the Independence of his country came within reach and, 
thereby, the Indian bourgeoisie nearer to taking over power. 
The climax of his disappointment was almost paradoxically 
reached with the achievement of independence in the year 
1947. What came into being then, did not correspond with 
his wishes and ideas. A new stage in the history of the peoples 
had begun, in which Gandhi did not find his way, into which 
his opinions and methods did no longer fit. He had fulfilled a 
historic task, which none else could have fulfilled better and 
he had developed methods and ideas which suited the oa 
stances and conditious in his country at a certain time, ut 
were not of general validity as he had assumed. 5 

Gandhi definitely was a revolutionary in regard a the 
mobilization of the masses for the struggle for indepen er 
but not in the sense of a transformation of society on a class 
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basis and that was and is after all the final task in our epoch 
of transition from capitalism to socialism. His shortcoming 
was not to have recognized that this is the essential point of 
our epoch. Gandhi did not see the objective iaws of history, 
and subjective efforts and capabilities lead to final success 
only, when they correspond to these laws of development. s 

According to Lenin a correct assessment of a personality 
is only possible from the point of view of that class, which has 
proved by its political role to be leader in the struggle for the 
freedom of the people, for the liberation of the masses from 
exploitation, which has proved unstinted devotion to the 
cause of democracy, and capability to fight against the limita- 
tions and the inconsequence of bourgeois (and also peasant) 
democracy, it is possible only from the point of view of the 
working class. 

This reference applies also to a correct evaluation of 
Gandhi’s role as one of the great personalities of his time. 
And herein lay his greatness. 

The greatness of a great man Consists in the fact that he 
has peculiarities which enable him best to serve the great 
social requirements of his time, which have been caused 
by general and special conditions. He shows the new social 
Tequirements, which have been caused by the previous deve- 
lopment of social relations, he takes the initiative to satisfy 


these requirements. He is a hero in the sense that his activity 
is the conscious and free expression of this necessary and sub- 
conscious course, tance, all his 


Therein lies his entire impor 
Strength. And this is an enormous importance, a tremendous 
strength.! 


portance for further development according to the former and 
first communist Chihf Minister of Kerala, E.M.S. Namboodiri- 


1 Quoted from Pleshanow, On the Role of Personality in History, 
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pad. He cxpressed the opinion that so far such attempts were 
either excessive, onesided praises or just as excessive and one- 
sided criticism.’ 

How great Gandhi’s contribution to the spiritual dispute 
of his time was, I should like to demonstrate with a declara- 
tion by Ho Chi Minh, the unforgettable leader of the 
Vietnamese people When he visited India in 1958, he was 
asked to compare his role in Vietnam with that of Gandhi in 
India. Hercplied: “It would not be wise to draw such a com- 
parison. I myself and others may by revolutionaries, but we 
all have been disciples of Gandhiji, directly or indirectly, no 


more and no less.” 


Get We 
he pina 


1 Cf. E.M.S Namboodiripad, The Mahatma... New Delhi, Peoples Pub- 


lishing House, 1958, p- 115. 


Herbert Fischer spent altogether 23 
years in India, he first arrived in 1936, 
worked in Gandhi’s All India Village 
Industries Association at Wardha and 
later devoted himself to social and 
cooperative work in rural areas. The 
years of internment during the war he 
used for further studies of the social 
and cultural background of life in 
India. Prior to his departure from 
India Gandhiji invited him with his 
family to spend several days with him. 
In his home country—the German 
Democratic Republic—he worked in 
the educational field and was then 
asked to work in the newly established 
Ministry of External Affairs of his 
country. From 1958 to 1962 he was 
Deputy Head of the Trade Represen- 
tation of the GDR in India and during 
his second official assignment from 
1965 to 1974 he began as Head of the 
Trade Representation, became Consul 
General and finally the first Ambassa- 
dor of the GDR in India. 

Since a long time many of his friends 
in India and in the GDR had asked 
him to write on his experiences with 
Gandhiji. After pondering for many 
years how to do justice to this difficult 
task, the present book was the result. 
The first GDR edition was sold out 
within a few weeks. 


